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The Lesson of the Battle of Sadowa: Value 
of the Spade and Pick. 


HEN, at the begin- 
ning of the year, we 
called the attention 
of our readers to the 
influence on human 
life of the great 
improvements that 
had taken place in 
artillery, there 
seemed little reason 
to suppose that 
within five months 
from that date an 
experiment would 
be made as to the 
value of some of 
those improvements 
on a scale of great- 
er magnitude, all 
things considered, 


nessed. The smoul- | 
dering discontent of 


vernments, the} 
fierce war fever of | 
the Italian people, the rapid parallel march of | | 
the Prussian princes through the defiles of the 
Giant Mountains, the hard-won and sanguinary 
encounters terminating in the battle of Sadowa, 
the fruitless rush of La Marmora to knock | 
himself to pieces against the grim lines of the 
Quadrilateral, all these are events that have 
been told, and told freshly and vividly, in other 
pages than our own. It comes within our pro- 
vince, however, to point to the scientific lessons 
which this rapid and brilliant campaign has 
inscribed on the page of history, in letters as 
large and as red as those that mark the bio- 
graphy of any past plunderer and murderer on 
a grand scale, and of the worst scourges of the 
human race. 

The first lesson that Englishmen should draw 
from the carnage and the misery that have 
reddened this summer solstice is the great 
difference that may exist between experiment 
and experience. And no expression of gratitude 
can be too strong when we reflect that this 
fearful lesson might have been taught us at our 
own cost, if only we make a proper use of the 
experience acquired. The turning point of the 
great Bohemian struggle has been the possession 
by one belligerent of a better weapon than that 
in the hands of the other. It is pretty evident 
from the full details given by the military corre- 
spondents of the London press that the plan of 
Marshal Benedek was to concentrate his large 
army in a carefully-chosen position, to tempt 
the invaders to a struggle on a field of his own 
selection, and to crush them in a position 
where retreat would have been so hampered 
by the nature of the ground as to allow him to 
annihilate the invader when once he had over- 
thrown him. And up to two o'clock in the day 
of the great battle, it looked as though the plan 
of the veteran would succeed. It is not correct 
to attribute the entire success of the Prussians, 
as public opinion instantly and erroneously did, 
to their needle gun alone; but neither rapid 





determined courage, would have made the fatal 
day what it was but for this arm. The field 
telegraph, which allowed the two armies, ad- 
vanecing by lines separated by the Giant Moun- 
tains, to keep in hourly communication with the 
minister of war at Berlin, and thus with one 
another, reduced that which would have other- 
wise been a most hazardous movement to great 
simplicity. The support that either army could 
render to the other might thus be timed almost 
to minutes, and the only wonder is that the 
arrival of the Crown Prince on the field of battle 
was so late, that the day was all but lost by the 
Prussians before he came into line. The Aus- 
trians had the advantage of position, and in 
artillery, the Prussians in numbers, but the 
struggle was determined by the rapid fire which 
the needle gun poured upon the troops that were 
not protected by any cover from its fury. 
Experiments had been made on this heavy 
and imperfact breech-loader, both by the French 
and by the English War Office. Its defects had 
been readily perceived, and unsparingly pointed 
out, by the clever officers employed to report on 
it. And so this condemned weapon was left to 


stricken field, and that, too, in spite of the direct 
and positive evidence afforded by the Danish 


a people whom we have been accustomed to re- | 
gard as rather fitted for the parade than for the | 


been ordered by the ruler of France. The new 
Fregch pattern is said to be far superior to the 
Prussian. An American breech-loader is said 
to be able to fire twelve shots per minute. 
Another lesson to be derived from the great 
Bohemian battles has been already indicated, if 
less forcibly, in the American war. If it be the 
aim of a general to destroy the forces of his 
adversary, it is no less his duty to protect his 
own. The great captain who most relentlessly 
hurls his battalions on the foe, is ever the 
leader who is most careful for his men at 
other times, and who, being prepared to take 
the utmost out of his troops when needful, 
will, to that very end, never waste a single man. 
Now, it is clear from the full details we have of 
the battle of Sadowa, that so much care had 
been taken in the selection and the preparation 
for defence of the Austrian position that it was 
impregnable until taken in flank. The wood 
and the labours of the engineers had given such 
| cover to the troops that the superiority of the 
{meedle gun could not be devoloped. It was 
| where the troops were uncovered and exposed to 
| the annihilating fire of an arm that would dis- 
charge from six to eight bullets in return for one 
from the Austrian rifles, that defence was impos- 
egy becanse no defender could live. Where 
the engineer had been at work, or where the 





than the world had | 
theretofore wit- |for farther effort for the time,—and, above all,' of the spade in the American war. No such 


war. We were told that the needle gun heated | engineering of Nature was available, the Aus- 
after six or eight discharges,—that it would trianstriumphed. Where no cover was given by 
tempt men to throw away their fire, and to the spade or the axe in face of a withering fire, 
waste their ammunition,—that the arm of the | it was not a fight, but a battue. A very strong 
private would be too much tired and shaken light is thrown by this part of the contest on 
after eight or ten discharges to leave him fitted | the subject of the great and unprecedented use 





| that the combination of cap and cartridge, of great disparity of arms then existed, but the war 
fulminating and propelling power in one packet, | at one time seemed waged by the spade more 


the German Go- | the very life of the invention, was so unsafe as to than by the bayonet. In future engagements, 


be a fatal objection to the serviceable character | when the destructive character of small arms 
of the needle gun. | may be expected to be more equalised between 

All this might have been very true if the | the contending parties, and when that equality 
question had been one of the needle gun as com- | will present an ability to deliver a rapid fire, 
pared to a more efficient weapon—of this par- | that will at least not fall short of that possessed 
ticular arm as a breech-loader among breech-| by the army of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
loaders. But the issue has not been tried on' at Sadowa, the man who best protects his 
this ground: the actual test has been that of troops must win the day from the sheer destruc- 
breech-loading against muzzle-loading, and the tion of his opponent. Two lines opposed to 
result has been that which any man of science | each other on unbroken ground, and armed with 
might have foreseen, if the question had but! weapons that will discharge a bullet every five 
been submitted to him in those terms. Give a/ or six seconds, will simply destroy one another. 
man a weapon which, however far from perfect, Manceavring for position, and gallantry in the 
will fire as straight and as far as that of his use of the bayonet, will equally become impos- 
opponent, and which, moreover, will fire from sible, line, and column, and squadron withering 
three to eight times while the other fires once, away beneath such a fire as we may shortly 
and the result hardly needs the fatal arithmetic | expect to see poured forth, even as the clouds of 
of the field of Sadowa to demonstrate its cer-| steam from the funnel of a locomotive disappear 
tainty. | before they reach the earth. The pick and the 

In the face of this great lesson, it is the duty | shovel, then, must assume far more import- 
of every British journalist—of every one whose | ance as weapons of defence than has ever yet 
voice can reach the ears of the Government, or| been attached to those ancient and powerful 
waken an echo in the expression of public | implements. The number issued to each regi- 
opinion, to call in the loudest tones for the im-/ment ought to be very largely increased. We 
mediate equipment of our troops with breech- can hardly err in saying that some instrument 
loading rifles. Untilthisis done, our army is no | for earthwork, or for service where timber is 
more available for our national defence than if it | concerned, pick, or shovel, or bill-hook, or axe 
were mesmerised. We may say that we are in| ought to be at the disposition of every foot 
peace and amity with all mankind ; that no one | soldier. It is hardly yet the time to see spears 


will attack us; that there is ample time for 
preparation, if a storm appears to be brooding ; 
that the mere chance of seizing an advantage 
that would not be permanently maintained would 
never tempt the most grasping and insolent of 
powers to attack us. Let people derive what 
comfort they choose from such arguments, but 
the incontrovertible facts remain. If we need 
an army at all, that army should possess the 
best weapons. The assertion is a truism; but 
that truism has just been written in letters of 
blood. 

Our neighbours are not slow in deciphering 
this handwriting of fire on the wall of the impe- 
rial palace. Two thousand breech-loaders a day, 
it is said, the Anstrian arsenals are turning 





marches, strategic skill, prompt daring, nor 


converted into pruning-hooks, although spears 
in the form in which they existed when the pre- 
diction was made, no longer form part of the 
soldier’s equipment. But something like a very 
unexpected turning of the sword into the plough- 
share may be traced in that marked substitu- 
tion of the spade for the bayonet, which is cer- 
tain to form a feature of future campaigns. 

The application of the lesson to our own use 
is plain. No first-rate power of the day has an 
army 80 precious as our own. We do not speak 
of the purely military value of the units that 
compose our forces. If we hold our own opinion, 
and that a proud one, on this score, we must 
allow the patriotism of other countries to find its 
uncontradicted expression also. But we are 





out. Two hundred thousand are said to have 


safe in asserting that no soldier costs so much to 
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his country as does the British soldier, while the 
fund upon which our recruiting service is,able 
to draw is low in personnel when compared to 
the resources of the continental depédts. The 
preservation of ourtroops, their protection from all 
needless risk, and their maintenance in the most 
efficient order, is therefore the imperative duty of 
our commanders. And whether or no we may 
overestimate the military character of the English 
soldier, as compared with that of the troops with 
whom he may be called on—God forbid the 
event—to cross fire, we have ample experience 
of the eminence of the British workmen. In all 
those crafts where the union of strength and 
skill is required, the skilled British workman 
can produce results at which we have often seen 
his continental fellow-craftsmen stand aghast. 
In nothing is that pre-eminence of our country- 
men more pronounced than in that very descrip- 
tion of labour for which the construction of our 
canals and railways has created a special class 
of operatives. The “navvy” is a typical 
Englishman. And the difference in amount and 
character of work which an English “ navvy” 
will turn out of hand in a given time, as com- 
pared with that to be expected from the exer- 
tions of the best workmen of, at all events, any 





of the Latin races, must be known in order to) 


[ Ave. 4, 1866. 





of the tools end the work of the navigator, and 
we sball be safe from any of those sudden and 
partial advantages which now, as in earlier times, 
may alter in a few hours the destiny of great 
empires, and the course of human history. 








THE LONDON CONGRESS OF THE 
ARCH®OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


CONTINUING our notes, the statements made 
as to the results of the Palestine Exploration 
Fand ou the 23rd ult. (Monday) must be men- 
tioned. The subject was opened by Mr. Cyril 
Graham’s paper, “On the Recent Researches 
in Palestine,” founded on Captain Wilson’s 
report of the first expedition. In it the 
author gave a lucid account of the objects of the 
Palestine explorations and the discoveries 
already made. The most interesting remains, 
of which Captain Wilson has brought home 
drawings, photographs, and casts of details, are 
the inscriptions found at Kahr-el-Helb, Damas- 
cus, and other places, and especially those 
details of the remains of synagogues at Tel 
Hum, Irbid, Kefr Birim, and elsewhere, which 
have enabled ground plans of those edifices to 


Materials had also been collected for making 
about fifty plans with detailed drawings of 
churches, synagogues, mosques, temples, tombs 
&c. Inscriptions had been found and copied, 
and the Hebrew and Samaritan inscriptions had 
been referred to Mr. Deutsch, of the British 
Museum, who had kindly undertaken to report 
upon their contents. A series of photographs, 
166 in number, had been taken, the majority for 
the first time. They comprised views of sites, 
details of architecture, inscriptions, the Samari. 
tan Pentateuch, and a few natural objects. The 
committee propose to form, in connexion with 
the Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington, a “ Palestine Museum,” to consist 
partly of objects obtained on loan, partly of 
those collected by the agents of the fund. It is 
hoped that the museum may be opened early in 
1867. We understand that the receipts of the fund 
‘for the past year have amounted to 3,5001.; 
| 2,0001. have been expended in expeditions in the 
' East, thus leaving a balance to the credit of the 
| fund of 1,5001. We look for some greater result 
| on the spot than has yet been achieved. 

Mr. Beresford Hope recommended the union 
‘of the Exploration Fund Committee with the 
| Archeological Institute. 
| Mr. Layard remarked on the strong retention 





be appreciated. Not much less striking is the} be made for the first time. The general form of traditions by the Arabs, who knew the ruins 
comparison if made with an unskilled, unprac- | appears to have been a parallelogram in direc-| of former towns by their ancient names only, 
tised English workman. Now the result of any | tion north and south, with four rows of pillars He said it was of great importance in making 
future campaign will depend mainly on the per- | arranged at the points of intersecting squares, | investigations in the country to be well ac- 


formance of a large amount of work of the very | 


dividing the building into five aisles. The style 


'quainted with the language of the people; and 


description in which our railway labourers are | of decoration does not always appear to have;he mentioned a curious mistake made by a tra- 
so well skilled. It is work requiring to be per-| been the same. At Tel Hum (the strongest | veller from his ignorance of Arabic. In a map 


formed in haste, and yet to be thoronghly as well | 
+> ™ v. ae i 
as rapidly completed. With the exception of one 


claimant for the site of Capernaum), and 
Kerazeh (Chorazin), Corinthian capitals were 


| of the country traced by that gentleman, several! 
| different places were called by the same Arabic 


distinguished corps, and of a very small propor- | found; at Irbid a mixture of Corinthian and| name, which signified ‘I don’t know.” The 
tion of the force of each regiment, our soldiers | Ionic ; whilst Kefr Birim, Meiron, and Um-el-.' traveller having inquired the name and received 


are totally unused to this work. We have, 


Amud were capitals of a peculiar character. The 


therefore, but two courses open, by either of | faces of the lintels over the gateways are usually 
which, or by a combination of the two, we may | ornamented with some device; at Nebartein 
expect in some way to make up for limit in) there is an inscription and representation of the 
numbers, and to economize the precious per-|seven-branched candlestick, the only other 
sonnel of our army. We must either attach | representation known being that on Titus’s 
skilled earthwork labourers—the very pick of| column at Rome; at Kefr Birim the ornament 
our navvies—to our forces in time of war, or we appears to be intended for the Paschal. The 
must specially educate the soldier for the execu- | position of Chorazin had been fixed with toler- 
tion of earthwork in time of peace. |able accuracy, and great light had been thrown 

In the Crimean war a necessity of this kind | on the site of Capernaum by tracing the ancient 
became to a certain extent obvious; but arms of system of irrigating the plain of Gennesareth, 
precision and of rapidity have made great pro- | while the valley where David and Goliath fought 
gress since the Crimean war; and in any great had been nearly ascertained. Excavations had 
battle now to be fought between troops nearly | been made, and most interesting remnants of 
equal in numbers and in arms, the advantage | synagogues and churches brought to light, and 
wil! unquestionably be on the side of those who these diggings had been continued by her 
are best skilled and practised in earthwork, best | Majesty’s Consul at Damascus. Whatever suc- 
able, in the field itself, to throw up some shelter | cesses had been achieved were mainly owing to 
from that storm of fire that will cease only when | the energy, intelligence, and accuracy of Captain 
the harvest of death has been so thickly reaped | Wilson and the exertions of Mr. Grove, the in- 


| that answer, had set it down as the name of the 
place. 

The first building visited was Lambeth Palace, 
with its large handsome brick gateway, rebuilt 
by Cardinal Morton about 1490; the camera 
armigerorum, or guard-room, with its fine open 
timber roof; the post-room, with an almost 
unique flat ceiling of wood ; the Lollards’ Prison, 
built in the middle of the fifteenth century ; the 
thirteenth-century chapel aud crypt, and a series 
of portraits of archbishops. The chapel is cold 
and drab-by, but shows the good original forms. 
| The heavy door of the Lollards’ Prison, and the 
|names and disjointed sentences cut in the oak 
|lining of the walls, before now described, with 
| sketches, in our pages, were, of course, objects 
|of interest. Through entire want of arrange- 





' ment, however, the journey up to this apartment 


and down again was tedious and troublesome. 
The number of visitors here, as at Eton, made 


| the whole affair a scramble. As was said by one 


on either side, that red, or white, or blue uniforms | defatigable secretary, who had been the founder | of the lady-visitors, more anxious than some to 
-2 . . | a4 " “f . ws 
hide from the observer the field which they so! of the fund, and through whose efforts it had | get profit from the week, the general instruction 


thickly cover that he is unable to tell whether, | assumed, after the short space of a year, so 
on the day before, it was arable or pasture land. | important a character. 

The newspapers from day to day give as- The Dean of Westminster, who was in the 
surances as to the steps taking for the efficient | chair, said that there were some persons whose 
arming of our troops. The second, and scarcely | names had not been mentioned in connexion with 
less important lesson to be drawn from the war | the exploration of Palestine, and whom it would 


| during the excursions seemed to be,—“ As soon as 
l you have not seen what you came to see, go and 
itry to see something else.” The hall, it may be 
|remembered, Gothic in general form, but debased 
|in the details, was built by that archbishop to 
'whom Charles I. on the scaffuld eaid “ Re- 


" 


in Bohemia it has been left to ourselves to insist | be unjust to pass over on such an occasion.|member!”’ and who never let out what it 
on. Yet, it cannot be too gravely considered | Miss Burdett Contts—whose name had become! was that he was to keep in mind. Jaxon left 
that for engagements in open country, and in| asynonym for munificence—had subscribed 5001. |money by his will for the completion of the 


positions not protected by nature, the pick and | with the intention of ascertaining the best means 
the shovel are henceforth more necessary than | of providing Jerusalem with water, which it very 


|hall. His arms and the date 1663 appear in it, 
lover the door, It cost him 10,500]. Holbeins 








the bayonet itself, and the skill to use them is as 
requisite as practice in marksmanship. In Sparta 
the preservation of the shield was the point of 
military honour. Of later years our ideas have 
been different; but a primary principle of the 
art of war underlaid this old Greek maxim. 
After a vast revolution in the character of 
weapons the truth of this principle is again be- 
coming signally evident. Offence has become so 
deadly and so certain that defence is the point 
that needs improvement. The spade is the only 
shield against the repeating rifle; by the spade 
the great battles of the future will be decided. 
No hand can grasp the spade as a tool, and 
almost as a plaything, as can the hand of the 
skilled British workman. The advantage which, 
four hundred years ago, resulted to the English 
armies from the constant practice of our stalwart 
youth in the archery-grounds is not more marked 
than is the advantage which the skilled labour 
of the British operative would give over the 
labour of any other people in any question of 
earthwork or ofintrenchment. To no subject con- 
nected with the drill and education of the soldier 
can the attention of the Horse Guards be directed 
with more profit than to this. To our old 
English marksmanship, to our old English 


much needed. This could be done only by a| famous picture of Archbishop Warham (he died 
complete survey, which was undertaken by | 1532) was not seen, being now in the Kensington 
Captain Wilson, and was the precursor of the! Portrait Gallery; but those of Cranmer, Cardinal 
great series of expeditions to promote which the | Pole, Laud (by Vandyck), Tillotson, Herring (by 


Exploration Fand had been established. As it 
had been said, the discoveries in connexion with 
the synagogues had been extremely interesting, 
and had dissipated the opinion so commonly 
held that these structures were built rudely, and 
without any attention to beauty of form. Now, 
it had been ascertained that they possessed great 
architectural excellence. The gradual approach 
of the recognition of the site of Capernaum must 
possess very pleasurable anxiety for the student 
of Bible history, for there the Saviour spent the 
greater part of His life on earth. 

Mr. Grove eaid that the expedition was con- 
stantly employed in the country from December, 
1865, to May, 1866, and its results had been 
considerable. A series of detailed maps had 
been formed, on the scale of the English Ord- 
nance Survey, of the whole backbone of the 
country, from north to south, including the Lake 
of Gennesareth, and all the watercourses de- 
scending to its western shores. Two debated 
questions had been definitely settled, the con- 
fluence of the Sabbok (Wady Zerka), with the 





courage, let our troops add our later experience 


Jordan, and the course of the Wady Surar. 


Hogarth), Secker (by Reynolds), and some 
others, were looked at and commented on. 
The associations belonging to Lambeth Palace 
(the seat of the Archbishops of Canterbary 
from the twelfth century) are numerous and 
important: the long line of figures that flit 
through the rooms includes Saxon “ Maude 
the Good,” Cranmer, Wickliffe, Henry VIL, 
Henry VIII, Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and Peter the Great. In the pleesant 
gardens, where the Houses of Parliament are 
better seen than from any other spot, descend- 
ants of Cardinal Pole’s fig-trees still flourish. 

The ill-used church of St. Mary Overy and 
the church of St. Mary at Cripplegate, resting 
place of, inter alia, three noted Johns,—John 
Milton, John Speed, and John Fox,—were 
visited, but must be passed by here. 

Amongst the various papers rend on Tuesday 
morning was one by Mr. G. Deutsch “UD 
Semitic Palwography and Epigraphy.” The 
lecturer traced back the formation of our moderm 
handwriting through the Etruscan, Hellenic, and 
italic stages, to the rude scrawls of the Phoonician 
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hone-cutters. After having drawn particular 
attention to the fact that we had at last been 
convinced that the knowledge of the East must 
be derived, not, as has hitherto been the case, 
from classical sources, but from the East itself, 
Mr. Deutsch gave a brief outline of the ancient 
and modern history of the art and religion of 
the Phcenicians as the chief representatives of 
Semitism in early times, and continued to say 
that there was no more difficulty in understand- 
ing Phoenician writing than in deciphering Greek 
or Romen inscriptions. A sketch of Phoenician 
literature, which must have been most extensive, 
and completely in accordance with their high 
state of cultivation and refinement, was then 
given. This literature consisted, first, of a vast 
number of theological, or rather theogonical 
works, as their authors were reputed the gods 
themselves, and which were only accessible to 
the priests or to those initiated in the mysteries. 
From the allegorical explanation of these writings 
sprang a vast cosmogony, insignificant fragments 
of which only have come down to us, mutilated 
and misinterpreted by their Greek reporters. 
Next to this sacred literature stands their 
didactic poetry, somewhat related to the 
Orphic. We further know of their erotic 
works, of works on history, geography, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, — in short, of almost every 
modern branch of science and belles lettres. 
But all this wealth of literature has perished, 
and the scanty extracts that may have survived 
in foreign literatures cannot be looked upon as 


really authentic. For genuine and unadulterated | which afterwards went by the name of Paradise | 
or Heaven :—“ Le Godeshouse, in the receipt of | 


“ literature” we must look to the original monu- 
ments themselves; to inscriptions on coins and 
weights, on votive tablets, on sacrificial stones, on 
tombstones, and on sarcophagi. Broken utter- | 





Westminster Hall, designated Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, names that seem to indicate that 
they were appropriated, as two of them cer- 
tainly were, to the confinement of delinquents, 
according to the varied degrees of punishment 
for their respective offences. We see from the 
illuminations of the Courts lately published in 
the 39th volume of the “ Archwologia,” which 
are attributed to the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
that at the bars of the three Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, certain 
prisoners are represented, and their place of 
incarceration might probably be in one or the 
other of these cells. Some have thought that 
these extraordinary names were suggested by 
the titles of the three parts of Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia ;” and if it could be shown that 
Dante’s work was familiar to the English world 
before those names were given to these three 
repositories, it might fairly be contended, from 
their succession and order, that Dante was their 
godfather. The occurrence, however, of at least 
one of the names in the reign of Edward the 
Third, before Dante was born, tends to destroy 
the ingenious conceit. In the list of rooms and 
buildings in the palace of Westminster, extracted 
from the original accounts of the expenses of 
erecting St. Stephen’s Chapel in that reign, the 
following entry occurs :—‘‘ Door of Hell, in the 
Exchequer.” This is followed by another, to 
which the former probably applies :—‘‘ House 
called Holle under the Exchequer.” A third 
place named in the list may perhaps be the same 





the Exchequer.” 
Whatever were the uses to which these places 
were originally applied, it plainly appears that 


the cellar. The roof was just the style of the 
old halls, and so were the windows, excepting 
that the stained glass would be better: here 
they had been renewed—on the whole very fairly 
renewed. The old windows were usually filled 
with the shields of families connected with that 
to whom the hall belonged. At the lower end 
of the hall was usually a music gailery; on one 
side the stairs leading to it, and on the other, 
behind the screen, were the back stairs leading to 
the kitchen; frequently behind the screen was 
the butler’s pantry. Allthe arrangements of this 
palace were complete. The kitchen remained in 
all things as of yore, save the hospitable uses to 
which it was put. The chambers, of which there 
were a great many, were formerly both bed and 
sitting rooms. This custom had gone out in 
England, though it still existed in most parts of 
the continent ; there they had not adopted our 
fashion of separating the two, though he would 
not say that their plan was the best. Many old 
customs were kept up on the continent, which we 
had lost. Rome was still a medieval place, to all 
intents and purposes. Behind the screen was a 
lavatory, where, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, people washed their hands before going 
in to dinner, instead of having to go to their 
own chambers to do so. In France, the lavatory 
is at the present time placed at the entrance of 
the kitchen, and is called la fontaine. The hall 
was heated anciently by means of a fire in the 
centre, and the smoke escaped through a lowvre 
in the roof; there had been one no doubt here, 
but probably the roof had been restored, and it 
had been done away with. The smoke escaping 
|at that height blackened the timbers near it a 
little, but did little damage. In this way the 
heat, instead of being in great part lost up the 





ances, faintest echoes though they be, out of| the custody of them was made a source of | chimney, as is now the case, was diffused over 
them there might once be reconstructed more of | emolument, and was granted to the “squires of | the whole apartment, and the smoke ascending 


the life of that wonderful nation, that had so| 
many things in common with the English than , 
has hitherto been dreamt of. Speaking of these 
monuments, he said,—While up to the middle of 
the last century hardly anything was known of | 
the existence of Phcenician inscriptions, there is | 
scarcely a museum in Europe now which does | 
not boast of one or two lapidary or numismatic 
monuments, that have to tell some tale or other 
in the aboriginal tongue of Canaan. The most | 
extensive find lately made consists of nearly 


a hundred inscriptions, excavated on the site of ing the reading of papers, got early away to 


ancient Carthage,—all votive tablets, with but | 
two exceptions. One of these exceptions is a | 
precious sacrificial tariff, which complements in | 
the happiest way a similar sacred document, | 
found some years ago at Marseilles. The 
other is probably a tombstone, erected by a! 
father to his son. Another highly-interesting 
monument was excavated about three years ago | 
in Sardinia, and consists of the base of an altar, | 
inscribed with a trilingual (Latin-Greek-Phoeni- | 
cian) legend. A comparison of these transla. | 


the king’s body,’ and other favourites. Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise, and another building 
called “ Heaven,’ were subsequently converted 


| above the heads of the persons in the apartment, 
; they did not suffer from the evils which would 
| attend a modern smoky chimney. On the whole, 


from cells of confinement to places of recreation Wolsey’s hall afforded one of the best examples 


and refreshment, still possessing their graceless 
names, and were frequented by lawyers and 
others attending the courts; and many are the 
allusions made to them in that character by 
dramatic and other authors so early as the reign 
of James the First. 

The majority of the members, notwithstand- 


Hampton Court, 


remaining of the later Tudor style of English 
architecture and domestic life. 

The pictures and tapestry in the palace were 
commented on by Mr. G. Scharf. Notes of what 
he said will be found under a separate head. 

We hasten on to the palace at 


Fulham, 
Where the Bishop of London and Mrs. Tait were 





where Mr. Parker gave some particulars of the 
structure. The general character of the build- | 
ing, as every one knows, remains for the most | 
part in the same condition as at the time it was | 
the palace of Wolsey. Mr. Parker contrasted | 
the style of Domestic architecture at that period | 
with modern buildings. In the former, he said, | 
comfort and appropriate adaptation were the | 
chief points attended to; and the result was the | 


waiting to receive the members and visitors. The 
grounds about the building would be well worthy 
of praise anywhere, but so near London they are 
not only admirable, but are quite astonishing. 
It is almost startling to be transplanted in a 
short half-hour’s drive from the heart of a great 
town to such a rural paradise. Unfortunately 
Phcebus did not smile upon the gathering, or the 
effect of sunshine and shade among the splendid 
trees and across the rich grassy stretches would 


tions, or rather paraphrages, among themselves, | construction of a building well adapted to its | have been enchanting; but as it was, the grounds 


leads to most interesting results in many | 
branches of Greek, Roman, and Phcenician | 
antiquities, and chiefly in comparative hierology ; | 


purpose, and which looked well also; but in| 
modern buildings appearance was principally | 
considered, and the houses constructed on that ' 


looked admirably weil, dotted over by large clus- 
ters and small groups of gaily-dressed visitors 
and residents. Of the trees we must specify 


while the Phoenician inscription itself, the largest | principle were uncomfortable to live in, and they | some fine old elms, oaks, and hickory, one of the 
of the three, is perhaps one of the most|were the opposite of beautiful. Speaking of | latter being, apparently, the pride of the intelli- 
curious ever discovered, yielding a number of| the great hall, he said it did not stand alone. | gent and good-natured head-gardener : it is, he 
new linguistic, mythological, and orthographical|'There were a few of these baronial halls still | reckons, upwards of 200 years old, and is 17 ft. 


items. 


existing, but it was one of the best of them, and | 


in girth. To Bishop Compton, tutor to Queen 


Mr. Foss, in a paper “On Westminster Hall,” | gave a good idea of the baronial residences and | Anne, are due our thanks for having planted 


said,—The hall was ornamented with “ images,” 


and various payments on account of them are 
recorded in the earlier part of the reign of 
Richard I[.; but in the latter part the ruinous 
effects of time, and perhaps of a fire that 
destroyed one of the adjoining houses, in 1386, 
had become s0 visible, that about 200 years after 
its construction it was considered necessary to 
undertake substantial repairs. The opportunity 
was taken to introduce various alterations, and 
greatly to enlarge the edifice. The contract for 
part of the works is preserved in Rymer; and 
the restoration was completed in 1399, the last 
year of Richard’s reign, whose deposition was 
the first public Act for which it was used in the 
Parliament there assembled. It is not impro- 
bable that at this time the old marble chair and 
table were covered over, and the two Courts of 
Chancery and King’s Bench erected above 
them. Shops and hawkers were still allowed in 
the new hall, as in the old, but with higher 
prices. By a “rental” of 38 Henry VI., the 
rents of shops varied from 2s. to 3s. 4d. a term; 
and the “goers in the Halle,” as they were 
called, where charged from 4d. to 12d. for the 
the same period, the larger sum being paid by 
“* Robynet Frenshwoman.” 

About this time there were certain places in 





domestic life of the Middle Ages. There was | 
no difference between the colleges of the Middle | 
Ages and the houses of the Middle Ages. Those | 
who knew the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge | 
knew the domestic life of the Middle Ages. 
Whenever we wanted to build a hall now, we 
could do no other than copy these old halls. At 
the higher end was a raised dais, on which was 
the chief table. The dais in this hall was pro- 
bably a step higher originally than it now is. 
The bay window was for placing the sideboard 
in. In some of the halls, such as those of the 
London guilds, there were two bay windows, the 
second one being at the lower end of the hall, 
and in this was placed the sideboard for the 
lower table. It was not always wanted; yet the 
fifteenth-century halls frequently had two 
bay windows. Beyond the dais were usually 
two stories, the lower being called the cellar, 
the upper one the solar. The cellar also 
came to be called the parlour, and was the 
room in which persons were received and 
in which conversation took place. The solar 
was the ladies’ withdrawing-room, and from this 
there was generally a look-out, from which the 
dependents, who often made a noise outside, 
could be told to keep order. To this hall there 
was but one room; there was the solar but not 





most of the trees in these grounds; but this 
particular hickory must have been growing there 
when he commenced his useful labours. The 
estate consists of about thirty acres. The moat 
all round it is still preserved (but looks some- 
what green and impure just now), and the land 
was made over to the see in the seventh century; 
since which time there has been a continued suc- 
cession of bishops, about whom the present 
admirable representative told many interesting 
particulars. Portraits of them hang around 
some of the apartments; amongst others those 
of Bishop King, a fine painting by Jansen, 
dated 1611; Bishop Aylmer, who sacrificed his 
last tooth—glad to be rid of it one would think— 
to encourage Queen Elizabeth to have one of 
hers extracted when suffering from toothache ; 
and Bishop Porteus, who left, with asum money, 
his books to the see—thus taking the initiative in 
forming the library. Some of his money 
was expended upon alterations (by Cockerell), 
which have rendered the palace a very agree- 
able dwelling, but have damaged its mo- 
nastic and picturesquely ancient appearance. 
Then there is Bishop Juxon’s portrait, dated 
1633 (his portrait at Lambeth is dated 1660) ; 
and Bishop Fletcher’s; he was the handsomest man 
of his time, and offended Queen Elizabeth by his 
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excessive use of tobacco. In the drawing-room 
are charming likenesses in coloured chalks, of 
the children of the present Bishop, by an Italian 
artist. A large flower-basket,or tub, of wood, filled 
with plants of variegated foliage, and others with 
blue-grey blossoms, such as the agapantha, is a 
striking object there. When the party had pretty 
well assembled, the Bishop led the way to the en- 
trance courtyard or quadrangle, where, big book 
in hand, or rather resting on the rim of the hand- 
some old carved stone fountain, he gave a short 
account of what they were about to see. The 
new chapel, it may be whispered, did not excite 
much admiration. 

We must add to our note of the visit, as 
hospitality was not the vice of the week, 
that long tables were spread with snowy 
mapery, round by the far corner of the palace, 
and laid with very welcome and refreshing tea 
and cakes ; the white floating table-cloths, and 
the crimson covers to various easy-chairs, con- 
trasting agreeably with the dark trees and green 
grass; further, that the attendants everywhere 
were extremely civil and obliging; in which 
smal] matter lies all the difference between com- 
fort and discomfort on such occasions. This 
visit terminated, in fact, the proceedings of the 
Congress, Wednesday morning being appro- 
priated as usual to votes of thanks, and the 
choice of the next place of meeting. It was 
not ill arranged that the social part of the 





‘much more generally useful. 


to Spain; some by the Government of the 
Netherlands, and went to Brussels; others to 
Vienna, where they might still be traced. Many 
were bought by private merchants. At the 
Restoration, the Dutch States, wishing to “do 
the civil thing,” actaally re-purchased several 
of these pictures from the merchants, and made 
a present of them to Charles II. in 1660. Many 
of the finest of these works thas restored were 
now to be found in the Hampton Court gallery, 
particularly those of Van Reynst, which had 
been engraved by Vorstermann. Many other 
pictures passed into the private possession of 
the Earl of Arundel and others. As an instance 
of the vicissitudes of Crown property, he might 
mention a picture by Rubens, who, when sent as 
ambassador by the Court of Spain to Charles I., 
in order to propitiate the king in favour of 
peace, painted a picture emblematical of the 
blessings of peace, which he presented to 
Charlies. This picture was afterwards sold, and 
sent abroad. Eventually it was brought back to 
England, and found its way through the Doria 
family, at Genoa, to Lord Stafford, who gene- 
rously presented it to the nation, and it is now 
one of the greatest attractions in the National 
Gallery. The Cartoons of Raffaelle, which were 
formerly hung in a gallery at this palace, were 
now removed to South Kensington, where he 
must maintain that they were better seen and 
These were 


week should commence with the Dean of!designs to be executed in tapestry for the 
Westminster's very agreeable soirée, and con- | Sistine Chapel at Rome, and the designs were 


elude with the 
reception. 





Bishop’s pleasant garden |taken to Arras, to be copied for the decoration 


of the chapel of the Vatican. They lay long 


neglected in the workshops at Arras, until, at | ‘ 
| the suggestion of Rubens, Charles I. sent and Queen Anne. The large picture (No. 25) was a 





in 1575, and Zucchero, who was known to us as 
the painter attached to Queen Elizabeth's Court 
as Holbein was to that of Henry VIII, only came 
to England in 1574, and staid here but a short 
time. Federigo Zucchero was chiefly associated 
as a painter with his brother Taddeo, whog. 
assistant he was. Federigo was especially cele. 
brated for painting the dome of the cathedral at 
Florence, in which there were no less than 300 
figures, none leas than 40 ft. high. He offendeg 
the Papal Court, with which he had quarrelled 
by painting an allegorical picture, in which the 
Pope and Cardinals were represented with asses’ 
ears. Apelles, the ancient Grecian painter, had 
painted the contest between Truth and Calumny, 
and after this design Zucchero had painted his. 
this picture was now in the room before them, 
and there was no reason to doubt that it was a 
genuine work of Zucchero. It was dated 1580, 
probably the extreme period of Zucchero’s re. 
maining in England. He afterwards went to 
Spain, where he offended Philip II. by his 
extreme “bumptiousness.” (The picture above 
referred to is numbered 71 in the Hampton Court 
catalogue, with the name “T.” Zucchero against 
it. It is usually hung in the Second Presence. 
chamber; but had been allowed to be removed 
for this occasion, by the kindness of the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, into a larger room, 
that it might be better seen by the company. 
On the upper part of the painting are the words 
“ In Pavidwm Ferient.”) 

In the King’s First Presence - chamber, Mr. 
Scharf called attention to a great change in 
point of art, especially as shown in the works of 
Kneller, the Court artist of William III. and 


THE PICTURES & TAPESTRY IN HAMP. | purchased them, intending to have them copied | curious allegorical representation of the Landing 


TON COURT PALACE. 


| at the tapestry manufactory which he had estab- | of William III. at Torbay, and being received 
|hished at Mortlake; but his purpose was not! by Britannia. The figure of Plenty, with the 


Mx. Grorcr Scuarr, first alluding to his recent | carried out. At the Revolution, Oliver Cromwell | cornucopia, was a portrait of Mrs. Barry, the 
lecture on the pictures belonging to the Crown, | had the good sense not to allow these designs to| famous actress. ‘This painting showed much 
wherein he had spoken of the changes of their | be sold out of the country, but bought them for | ability and that Kneller had studied Guido in 
locality, and of the great uncertainty as to the | the nation for 300l.; there being nothing objec- | certain points. It was worthy of remark that 
positions they occupied at an early period, |tionable in them—nothing eavouring of Papacy Kneller was the only English artist who had 


went on to say that these paintings dated as far’ —but being matter-of-fact narrations of the) 
back as the time of Edward III. and Richard II. | Acts of the Apostles. William III. continued | 
The first record we had of these Royal posses-|the good work, and in making a new front to | 
sions was in a curious old inventory of pictures ‘the Palace, built a grand room expressly for | 
belonging to Henry VIII., date 1542. In this | their reception. 
certain pictures were so specifically described! Mr. Scharf now spoke of the tapestry in the | 
that there was no difficulty in identifying them | Great Hall. The designs for this tapestry were | 


attained the distinction of being crested a 
baronet, and he was so prond of his distinction 
that he often signed his pictures “G. Kneller, 
eques et baronetus,” and this circumstance, in 
the absence of other information, gives a clue to 
the period when his pictures were painted. The 
portrait of Queen Mary Il. was by Wissing, 2 


with pictures now existing. 


A copy of this made by Bernard Van Orlay, a Flemish pupil of 


inventory was preserved in the Record Office, Raffaelle, of the time of Francis I. As far as the | 


and another in the British Museum. 


Valaable execution went, they were the counterpart of 
pictures were anciently protected by curtains, | Raffaelle’s own tapestry fi 


the Vatican. For | 


and thus in the inventory in connexion with the |the most part they represe.ted scenes in the 
picture, when we found an item that it was history of Abraham and Tobit. The lighter 
covered with a curtain of white and yellow | parts, on the shoulders of the figures, were 
sarsnet, it was an indication that importance originally of pure gold, being worked with | 
was attached to it. Paul Hentzner, a German |threads of gold, and some of the parts now) 
traveller who visited England in 1598, had also | turned black were worked with brilliant silver. 
described the pictures at Hampton Court. | Originally this tapestry must have been most | 


Prince Henry, son of James 1., was a great | magnificent. 


collector of works of art. A curious record of 
pictures in the possession of Charles I. was 
made.by his directions by one Van der Doort in 
1638-9. The original manuscript was in the 
Ashmolean library at Oxford. A copy of this 
manuseript, published from a transcript by 
George Vertue, the engraver, 1757, was of much 
value, but unfortunately he had made some 
deliberate and wilfal changes. The value of 
this manuscript was that it specially stated on 


In point of workmanship it was 
equal to any that could be pointed ont. 
the Pope ordered his tapestry to be made for the | 
Vatican, he had a duplicate set made for his | 
“good friend” Henry VIII., who had just written 
a book in defence of the faith. This equally | 
beautiful set was sent to England. When 


Charles the First’s collection was sold, these’ 


were bought by the Duke of Alva, and carried | 
to Spain. Within the last twenty years they | 


| were bought by a Liverpool merchant, exhibited 


which side of the painting the light is admitted; | in London, and offered to the Government of the 


but when Van der Doort wants to say that it is 





day, who, unfortunately, did nothing to save 


admitted on the side opposite to the right, he| them, and they were bought for the Berlin 


quaintly calls it a “wrong light.” 


Similarly, | Gallery for 3901. through Dr. Waagen. In con- 


whenever any fignre is shown in armour, he says | nexion with these he wonld mention a circum- 


it is in “‘ harness,” and again he quaintly speaks 
of acharacter az having his “ head-piece” by his 
. side,—meaning his helmet. 
catalogue of the Royal pictures made by 


Chiffineb, a copy of which is in the Harleian 
collection. Queen Caroline, wife of George IL., 
bad a catalogue made by the industrious, but 
mischievous, George Vertue, who bad unfor- 
tunately tampered with some of the dimensions. 
A great many of the pictures ‘preserved at this 
time were clearly to be identified by means of 
this catalogue. Speaking of the locality of the 
— Mr. Scharf said that in the time of 

VIII. the Royal pictures were chiefly 
They 
‘were moved by Charles I., who purchased the 
fine collection of the Duke of Mantua, and 
essembled im a gallery prepared for them at 
At the time of the fall of the 


enry , 
deposited at Whitehall and Windsor. 


Whitehall. 


monarchy, this collection was dispersed. Man 
of these works of art were purchased by foreign 
potentates ; some by the Duke of Alva, and went 


| 


| 


stance of the effect of light upon colour. They 
had been in the chests of the merchant for 


James Il. hed a | some time, and the colours had much faded ; but 


being exposed to the light for some time in a 
large warehouse at Liverpool, the colours had 
been restored. Light, which destroys water- 
colour paintings, has a contrary effect upon 
tapestry and upon oil-colours. Light is essential 
to oil-paintings. The tapestry at the entrance 
of the hall and that in the inner room was of 
much older date,—the period of Albert Durer ; on 
it various allegorical personages were repre- 
sented, whose names were given above them. 

In the Guard Chamber, Mr. Scharf said there 
— “ws few pictures of importance; before 

em, however, was a great picture of a great 
man—Queen Elizabeth’s porter, according to 
tradition, painted by Zacchero, date 1680. In 
the charming novel of Kenilworth, it would be 
remembered that the Queen was received, at the 
entertainment given by the Earl of Leicester, by 


When } 











a giant porter. This entertainment took place 


contemporary of Kneller, but who only lived two 
years in England, where he was brought to the 
notice of the Court by Dr. Monmouth. 

Here was also a series of the Hampton Court 
beauties, painted by Kneller for the Queen of 
William ITI., who took it into her head to have 
portraits of all the most beautiful and clever 
women of her Court. This was put a stop to by 
the Countess of Dorset asking the queen “ Is not 
your having all the clever ladies painted as good 
as calling the rest of them fools?” These 
were very statuesque and artificial, and very 
cold: but were the real Hampton Court 
beauties, and he should presently contrast them 
with another series painted by Sir Peter Lely, 
commonly known as the Hampton Court beaaties, 
but which were really the Windsor *.suties, and 
formerly were arranged in a room «+ Windsor 
Castle. A notable portrait of Peter the Great, 
by Kneller, with a background by Vandervelde, 
was also spoken of by the lecturer. k 

In the Second Presence-chamber attention 
was directed to a picture of great interest,—the 
reception of Sir H. Wotton, the English Ambas- 
sador, by the Doge of Venice, by Fialetti. This 
picture was made great use of by Mr. Charles 
Kean, at the time of his reproduction of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” when he actually 
reproduced the scene depicted in this painting 
on the stage of the Princess’s Theatre. The 
fine portrait, No. 68, had been engraved by 
Charles Knight as being that of Boccacio, but 1% 
was rightly described in the catalogae as being 
that of the unfortunate Alessandro de Medici. 
The portrait, with a piece of statuary (No. ¢ 2), 
described as being that of Baccio Bandinelli, 
the sculptor, by Correggio, was neither the one 
nor the other; it was the portrait of an Italian 
gentleman, painted by Lorenzo Lotto. poten 
Dr. W was in England, he remark 4 
that it was absurd to consider this as a work 0 
Correggio’s, and some time after, in cleaning the 
picture, the name of Lorenzo Lotto was f 
on the back of it. 

In the King’s Drawing-room are two pH 
works of Tintoretto,—the Story of Esther, 9” 
Apollo and the Muses. The St. John Baptizing 
Christ in the River Jordan was alluded to 
being one of the finest Francias in existence. 
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Francia was a goldsmith before he was a painter, 
and it might be seen that this picture was in- 
scribed, according to his custom, “ Francia, 
aurifex.” The lecturer spoke of the series of 
pictures in the apartment, — the beauties of 
Windsor, ladies of the Court of Charles II., 
painted by Sir Peter Lely, some of the choicest 
of which had been removed to the Kensington 
Museum of Portraits. His hearers would be 
struck with the contrast between these pictures 
and the series by Kneller,—their free, bold, 
spirited style: he spoke not of the subjects, but 
of the mode of painting. 

Passing on to the Queen’s Drawing-room, the 
lecturer noticed that it contained the works of 
Sir Benjamin West, the Court painter to 
George III, known as a painter of Scripture 
historical works, covering acres of canvas. He 
could not praise him highly, but he was a good 
honest portrait painter. Certain of the family 
groups here were extremely well painted. The 
Swearing of young Hannibal (490), and the 
Departure of Regulus for Carthage (501) were 
pointed out for attention, They were “ acade- 
mic” in their execution; but, remembering the 
style of art in vogue at the time they were 
painted, they have great merit. The picture of 
the Death of General Wolfe (497) marked a 
great change in art. When Barry was employed 
to paint a picture commemorating this event, he 
thought it necessary, in accordance with the 
prevailing ideas of art, to put the figures in 
Roman costume. West, on the contrary, said 
that these events ought to be painted, if at all, 
as they occurred, and, to the horror and con- 
sternation of his brother artists, produced this 
fine picture, which was now accepted as one of 
the most important of the period. He need not 
tell the company, as antiquaries, that at an- 





other time it was the custom to represent the 
figures in the costume of the period; and at the) 
back of one of the stoves in this palace was a| 
bas-relief of the Sacrifice of Isaac, in which the | 


Ariadne, was remarked on as full of interest to 
the antiquary. Also Breughel’s Massacre of 
the Innocents (904), in which there was the 
singular feature of its being represented as 
taking place in a snow storm. This accords 
with Milton’s description in his “ Hymn on the 
Nativity,”— 
“ It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies.” 


Andrea Mantegna’s masterpiece, The Tri- 
umphs of Julius Cesar, was mentioned for 
admiration. This is in nine compartments, and 
put together in an unbroken line would be of the 
length of 81 ft. It was painted as a frieze for 
one end of the dining-hall of the Marquis Lado- 
vico Gonzaga’s palace of San Sebastiano at 
Mantua. Of the one in which the elephants 
were—which were African, as shown by their 
large ears—a copy was made by Rubens, which 
was in the possession of the poet Rogers. In 
the Portrait Gallery, where Mr. Scharf paused 
in conclusion, there was an extremely valuable 
collection of portraits, some of them of the 
oldest times. Two curious portraits of babies, 
absurdly described in the catalogue as those of 
Queen Elizabeth (281) and Queen Mary (282) 
when children, were neither more nor less than 
two children of the House of Austria. Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558, and these pictures | 
are dated 1574. A curious medallion of} 
Henry VIII. (348), by Torrigiano, in high relief, | 
and originally richly painted and gilded, had | 
been moved, by permission of the First Com- 


terraces and sank areas; whilst the necessity for 
space and foreground, to the buildings of towns, 
and for natural forms and effects, no less than 
those which are architecturally accessorial and 
tributary, requires still to be urged upon those 
who have to deal with sites provided, or who 
have to purchase the ground wherewith, along 
with the structure, the architect is to produce 
the effect expected of his art. The truth is that 
Nature is important for architecture, not merely 
as the magazine out of which principles of 
art can be directly taken, and forms adapted 
or conventionalized. The lesson from the spread- 
ing roots of the tree, so often adverted to by us 
as to be recollected in the art -treatment of 
buildings even in the street where ground is 
valuable to the inch, represents not the only sort of 
contribution that Nature should be allowed to 
make to effect produced through the structural 
vehicle. Architectural effect, to be realized, re- 
quires the operation of Nature in the production 
of shadows, and variations of shade and tint on 
surfaces, and in the infinite combinations of 
light and perspective; and even where there are 
no trees, grass, or flowers, it feels the aid from 
contrast with them, afforded by the recollection, 
and from the actual presence of the sky and 
clouds in the scene. Architecture, in towns, is 





not absolutely dependent upon the presence of 
trees and shrubs in the foreground; but its effect 
must, indeed, other things being equal, be 
directly proportionate, within certain limits, to 
the area of space about the building, or rather 


| to the sky-background, and to the non-obecura- 


missioner, to this room, that it might be better tion of the light which produces the shades and 


seen by the archeological visitors. Similarly, a| 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots (667), at the | 


age of thirty-eight, was temporarily placed in| 
this gallery, on an easel. This Mr. Scharf de- | 
scribed as perhaps the most valuable and most, 
satisfactory portrait of Queen Mary extant. It 
was a posthumous picture, painted by Mytens 
for James I., from a genuine old picture done by | 


! 


shadows, and to the clearness of the atmosphere 
through which the work is seen. In short, the 
chief reason why the appreciation of architectural 
art,—that quality which is irrespective of such 
attribute as quantity of work, or of such other as 
the antiquity or curiosity,—is so trifling, in this 
country, is the existence of the smoke-nuisance. 
The climate is more abused than it deserves to 


figures were clothed in the costume of the Dutch| P. Qudry from the life, at Sheffield, in 1578, | be: in gardening we are so far not behind the 


soldiers of William III., at the time of this} 
palace being built. 

Two or three of the pictures in the Queen’s | 
Audience-chamber, by Holbein, are of very great 
and sterling interest, dating from Henry VIIL., 
when the events they represent actually oc- 
curred. The Embarkation of Henry from Dover 
(515) for Calais, showing the Great Harry with 
its golden sails ; the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
(520),—the meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
in 1520. These curious old pictures (attri- 
buted to Holbein) were a combination of descrip- 
tive historical painting with the common map) 
principle. The Field of the Cloth of Gold was 
especially full of interest. Flying in the air | 
was the “salamander,” which was borne by 
Francis as his especial mark. Henry VIII. was, 
depicted with Wolsey by his side. At the time! 
of the League between England and France and 
the Emperor, Wolsey had made a great enter- 
tainment for the French ambassadors at Hampton | 
Court, which was described by his gentleman 
usher, Mr. Cavendish, whose interesting account 
would be found in the catalogue, and this} 
description had been embodied by Mr. Charles 
Kean in his revival of Shakspeare’s play of 
“ Henry VIII.” In the picture the Marquis of 
Dorset was holding the sword of state, with the 
Duke of Norfolk preceding him ; the procession 
was winding through the town of Ardres to the 
tournament field. In another part of the pic- 
ture the two kings were seen embracing : on the 
old Egyptian principle they were represented as 
three times as high as any other people in the 
picture, as they were so very great personages. 
In another part were shown the kitchen and 
ovens, and the tent-house run up in a single 
night; there were also the conduits running 
wine, and the people about them, some very jolly 
and some very ill. This picture was formerly at 
Windsor Castle; a description of it had been 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in Ar- 
cheologia. If they looked sideways at the head 
of Henry VIII. they would see a black circle 
round it. Charles was going to sell the picture 
to the French ambassador, who, on looking at it, 
found that the head of the king was wanting, 
and refused to conclude the bargain. Some 
time afterwards, when King Charles had had 
time to become ashamed of what he had in- 
tended to do, the Earl of Pembroke who had 
purposely cut the head from the picture to pre- 
vent its sale, drew it from his pocket and 
restored it to the king, and it was skilfully re- 
inserted in its proper place. 

In the Public Dining-room, Ciro Ferri’s pic- 





| literary, and artistic, whilst unpretentious, per- 





ture (933), Bacchus and his Kevellers meeting 


which appears in Van der Doort’s catalogue of 
Charles I.’s pictures: it is still at Hardwick Hall. 
Another rare work was that of the King’s 
Carver, by Nicholas of Modena. 








ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING.* 


A jourNAL like ours, approaching towards a| 
period of a quarter of a century’s not unsuccess- | 
ful existence, must sometimes meet with what | 
it deems a development, at other hands, from 
its statements of principle, and may be excused | 


for what is indeed a necessity of the position, 





and a condition of its ability to give support, | 


namely the referring to what it has already said, | 
and the reiteration thereof. Such observations | 
were suggested as necessary after the first glance 
at a volume now before us, a very clever, 


formance on the theme — Architecture and 
Landscape Gardening. The work treats directly 
of “the architectural embellishment of gardens;” 
but it has a suggestiveness, if not a real utility, 
extending—as does the subject essentially—to 
and into the entire art and practical exemplifica- 
tion of architecture. 

The alliance of architectural forms with the 
earthwork, and the trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
water, which are the chief materials in the hands 
of the “landscape gardener,” as he is generally 
regarded, is not more important for his art, than 
is the presence of Nature to the highest effect of 
the art which is of the profession of “ architects.” 
Indeed in no treatise, even including that which 
ig now on our table, have we met with the 
precise recognition, for which we contend, of 
the essentiality of contributions from Nature 
to architectural effect of whatever kind, and 
wherever it may be. Some treatment of natural 
foreground and base, with accessories that are 
architectural in detail, may indeed be deemed 
not unnecessary, by the qualified designer of a 
house in the country: though, occasionally, we 
have seen fit to dwell upon an importance of the 
elements of effect referred to, as inadequately 
recognized. Not every architect is a Sir Charles 
Barry, perfect in the details of balustrades and 
steps, and aware of what may be done by 





* «Garden Architecture and Landscape Gardening: 
illustrating the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens, 
with remarks on Landscape Gardening in its relation to 
Architecture. By John Arthur Hughes. London: 





Longmans, Green, & Co, 1966,” 8vo., pp, xiii, & 179; 
188 cuts, 


rest of Europe, that the jardin anglwis has been 
adopted from us; and where we have not trees 


‘and flowers in our towns, the reason is that we 


prevent their growth. The stateof the case is, that 
not only does architecture, as regards the exte- 
riors of buildings, require everywhere, in town or 
country, clear atmosphere, and some amount of 
sky-background, but that it may be much served 
by grass-esplanade, and by a skilful introduction 
or disposition of shrubs and flowers, where space 
permits. Note the value, to the architecture 
that is, of the few well-arranged flowers on a 
window-sill of an ordinary London house. But, 
on the larger scale, note the value of grass- 
foreground, soot-blackened though it be, as in 
the sunk area near the clock-tower of the 
Houses of Parliament, between the end of the 
building and the approach of the bridge, or 
the value to the neighbouring buildings of 
the foliaged patch of ground known as St. 
Margaret’s-square ; or recollect the added effect 
to any cathedral where the close has some trees 
within it,—not sufficient to conceal the build- 
ing,—and where the ground is kept in order. 
The illustration, however, which is next to hand, 
of our precise meaning, is the garden of Bridge- 
water House, since it exhibits at once the treat- 
ment of foreground to a building, and in itself 
the combination of architectural members with 
such gardening as there may be in limited 
space in London, and under the disadvantages 
of the destructive soot. In Paris, beautiful 
effects of combined architecture and gardening, 
in public places, or seen through a porte-cochére, 
are not uncommon. In London, space is often 
thrown away, being merely railed in to preserve 
the property on the ground. The large flagged 
spaces between the two lines of railing that there 
are to the front of the National Gallery, and the 
similar spaces in Great Russell-street, at the 
British Museum, may be mentioned. Laid out 
as gardens, or even as well-kept grass-plots, the 
spaces at the National Gallery would impart 
value to the building, whatever it may be now as 
art-work. 

We shall scarcely state too strongly the case, 
in saying, that the competent architect will be a 
man of much ability in landscape-gardening, 
and that the landscape-gardener who is capable 
of producing the finest effects by his art will be 
one possessed of an ability in architectural detail, 
such as there are many architects who do not 
possess. The forms dealt with are for situations 
where they may be seen from a distance, or when 
closely approached ; therefore, whilst the ont- 
lines should be telling, the mouldings aud orna- 
mentation should not be calculated to disappoint 
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expectation. Still, if the earthworks, or walks 
and grass, be well managed, on plan, and by the 
introduction of slight differences of level of 
grass or beds,—the spaces themselves being each 
edged or bordered architecturally,—even the 
productions of the New-road may be turned to 
good use. ; 
It is to supply the want of a work treating 
especially of the connexion between the archi- 
tectural embellishment of gardens, and landscape- 
gardening proper, that Mr. Hughes,—an architect 
by early training, and by his qualifications for use 
of the pencil, and a landscape gardener by later 


practice,—offers to us his volume. The “ absolute | 


point of contact’ between the two arts, he says, 
is “where the regular or geometrical arrange- 


. | 
ment of the garden has to be designed so as to | 


accord with the prominent architectural features 
of the house, the centres of walks and objects 


being determined with’ reference to the prin- | 
particularly | 


cipal doors and windows, more 
when terraces, balustrades, and steps are used.” 
To illustrate his meaning, he quotes passages in 
the letters of Vanbrugh to the Ear! of Manchester, 
as given in the volumes edited by the Duke of 
Manchester, from the Kimbolton Papers,— 
“Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne.” 
As may be supposed, the book does not treat of 
conservatories, any more than of farm-buildings ; 
but bridges, lakes, and some other accessories of 
parks are comprised in it. The numerous 
illustrations are nearly all of them original 
designs. Many of them are very effective, and 
all are well drawn. 

The author first sets forth leading principles 
of design, and then tenders suggestions 
concerning “preliminary steps” on visiting 
an estate professionally; and he next con- 
siders the divisions of the subject, “En- 
trance Road,” “Site of House,” “Style of 
the House, and Appropriate Garden,” “ Styles 
of Gardens,’ and “Terraces.” He explains 
that proper method of forming a terrace 
is either with a grass-slope, or a retaining- 
wall, to the level top, and never with both 
combined, and that a perpendicular descent 
is necessary where a balustrade is used ; whilst 
at the same time he shows that the balustrade 
cannot be quite properly placed on a ha-ha. 
In the same division of the work, the author 


the 


treats of the separation necessary between | 


the “ kept ground,” or that which is immediately 
connected with the house and the park, and of the 
character that should obtain in each. Steps, 
balustrades, copings,and basemouldings, are then 
considered ; and some common mistakes in their 
design, aud in the jointing of the stone composing 
them, are exhibited. In a following division of 
the contents, “ the Garden” is considered under 
sections “ Flower Beds,” “ Garden Decoration,” 
** Vases,” “ Architectural Centres and Kerbs,” 
“Wall Fountain,” “ Centra! or Terminal Object,” 
“Garden Buildings,” and “ Winter Garden ;” 


and the volume concludes with the divisions on | 


“Bridges” and “Lakes.” Throughout the 
volume, the architect’s training, and habitual 
recognition of use and structural sufficiency, 
crop out, so as to give the work the special value 


which it aims at possessing; whilst all that is | 


said of terraces and steps might be usefully 
studied by architects, even without reference to 
landscape-gardening. A somewhat different 
recognition of imitation, or a higher view of art 


than appears when styles are mentioned, indeed, | 
might have enhanced the value of the book in our | 


eyes ; but it may be conceded that the architect- 
gardener will often have to plan a garden to 
accord with the style of an old house, as well as 
that any number of small buildings in parks, 
and entirely unconnected with one another, ana 
with the house, may be built as so many imita- 
tions of Greek temples, Swiss cottages, and so 
on, without the anachronism that there is when 
a building for occupation in this day is made so 
exactly like one of some long-past period, as to 
have the chance of being mistaken for a work of 
such period. 

The author states “the principles governing 
all design” as “Unity, that is to say, breadth,” 
and “ Inrxicacy, that is to say, variety, including 
contrast,”—the former governing the whole scope 
of the design, the latter supplying the details, — 
and the influence of the one being seen in works 
distinguished by their GxranpevR and repose, 
and the charm of the latter in the combinations 
producing PICTURESQUENESS and CHEERPULNEss. 
He here omits the quality that is so important 
in the particular art, architecture, with which he 
is concerned, namely, the expression decoratively 
of Utility; which utility includes structural suffi- 
ciency as well as convenience. But his form of 


statement may be sufficient for the purpose, as 
in the volume. The author rightly remarks that, 
as between breadth and variety, there must be a 
proportion, and yet a preponderance,—“ enough 
|breadth to secure repose, enough variety to 
ensure interest without creating confusion.” He 
says, “In short, breadth must be so produced as 
to allow the aid of variety, while variety itself 
|to be pleasing should be treated in a broad 
| manner.” He adduces Greenwich Hospital, viewed 
from a central station, either on the river or in 
| the park, as an illastration of the destruction 
/of breadth by the want of a central dominant 
object. For the production of breadth, there 
should be an uneven number of objects: a view 
‘should not be cut into halves, as the avenue of 
the Tuileries gardens and the Champs Elys¢es is, 
by the obelisk,—an object that is not of sufficient 
importance to fill the vista. Obelisks originally 
stood in pairs, as accessories to a centre. He 
illustrates the expression of unity with the help 
of diagrams. Thus, one illustration shows, in 
perspective, the effect of a long grass-plot, with 
walks and trees at the sides, and an object in 
the centre in the distance. As he says,—‘* We 
should either look at one object of sufficient im- 
portance, or between two at a third more dis- 
tant.” Applying the principles to balustrades, 
he shows the ill effect of placing a pier in the 
centre, instead of a void, especially where a wali 
would lead up to the centre; but he also shows 
how it might be quite allowable to have an 
object of superior importance in the place. 

Mr. Hughes’s hints on matters which may be 
attended to on the preliminary survey, are some 
of them amusing. He says,— 


“ 


| 





ate happy the employer, and fortunate the pro- 
fessor, when the former goes abroad for a time till his 
house or grounds are completed, It takes much technical 
knowledge, and certainly as much philosophy, to view 
with satisfaction the progress of architectural or land- 
scape-gardening works. It is difficult to imagine a 
saloon—destined to be finished in gold and white, with a 
parqueted floor, and a thousand pounds worth of plaster- 
decoration in the ceiling—in a rough carcass, with a 
scratch-coat of plaster of a bad brown. When the em- 
ployer is constantly seeing these things he is apt to be 
simply disgusted with the mess, and cannot see anything 
satisfactory which is to emerge from this chaos. If any- 
thing strikes his eye, so that he recognises it, he is almost 
sure to say, and indeed feel, most truly, that it is not 
what he intended, end in its present aspect no doubt it is 
not; but he sees the present appearance, and cannot 
imagine the future result,” 

He says you may carry your point and lose a 
patroness ; for, that it is “ astonishing how fond 
ladies are of dabbling in landscape-gardening,”— 
whilst often it is with considerable success,—so 
that it is of importance to “enlist them on the 
side of the professor.” 

“They are, 28 a rule, possessed of taste in a more 
marked degree than are men, and it is only when they 
become entétées of a particular object or effect that their 
usual powers of discrimination fail them, and they cease 
to be valuable allies of the landscape gardener. Yield in 
trifles, but in important cases present a firm but respectful 
opposition at the proper time, and at no other.” 


first speaks of the wing-walls to the gates. 
He prefers, to the concave form, a convex-sweep | 
on plan. The latter form corresponds to the track | 
taken by carriages; and the quantity of gravel | 
requiring weeding is lessened. As to the ap- 
proach-road, this is required to be easy and reason- | 
ably direct. The curves should be continuous, | 
| so as to be easily kept by horses; and the house 
should be screened. Many of the illustrations 
in the volume are well introduced for the pur- 
| pose of explaining what are defects. Thus there 
|is a plan showing how, in one badly-devised 
|approach, bays would grow up in weeds, and 
| projections would be shaved off. The author 
| prefers that roads should be narrow rather than 
j wide. 
‘‘ Everything depends on the size of the place; but as 
| no entrance road need be wider than enough to let two 
carriages pass, 14 ft. is sufficient for the largest place; 
and as the width of the road pre-eminently gives scale, it 
should never be made, in a small place, more than 9 ft. or 
j at most 10 ft., enough for one carriage to drive hand- 
somely. It is thus kept in order by the traffic, and the 
weeds kept down, which will not be the case where the 
road is double the width of the travel, If two carriages 
meet, it is easy enough to take the grass with one wheel 
for a few yards, and, even if the turf should be injured, it 
is cheaper to repair it now and then than to keep down 
| the weeds in a 14-ft. road permanently, The refuse lime 
| from gas-works is excellent for killing weeds, but it must 
| be used with care, as it will kill anything it comes near, 
| and it spreads its influence laterally farther than is gene- 
rally supposed.” 
He would not take the road through trees 
that would be so thick as to make the road dark. 
| Should the principal drive within the grounds be 
| long, there should be a private road tor use by 
the proprietor without his meeting visitors. 


As to the house itself and the site, the author 
ground slope from back to 


oF 


| urges that if the 


—— 


by raising the building on the down-hill side 
This will be better for prospect from the rooms 
of the highest part of the building; whilst it wi 
also prevent an appearance of the house slipping 
down the slope. 

On the matter of style, the author remarks 
that,“ Pure Gothic domestic architecture does 
not lend itself to garden-decoration as readj! 
as the classical styles ;” but he mentions what 
features might be introduced,—as slopes in place 
of balustrades, crenelated copings, yew and bor 
hedges, a well-shaven bowling-green, and the 
ivy-bed, ivy-mound, or ivied wall; raised beds 
troughs and kerbed mounds, and steps, but “ 20 
vases.” He gives some designs for Gothic 
vases, however, in the work; but they are the 
least successful of his designs. When treating 
of the Anglo-Italian style, he has a word in 
favour of stucco, But though he is quite right 








In treating of the Entrance Road, the author 





i front, it will be ad 


visable to contrast the slope 





as to the value of stucco in keeping out mois. 
ture, and even as to its durability, compared 
with stone, he overlooks, like so many others, 
| the fact that the blackness of Portland cement 
| after a couple of years’ exposure to London soot, 
| is even worse than the appearance of stone. 
| The styles of gardening are divided by our 
author into “‘ the ancient or geometric” and “the 
modern or natural,”—the former including the 
Italian, Dutch, and French styles, and the latter 
“ the rural,” “ gardenesque,” and “ picturesque.” 


| The Italian style is distinguished by stone terraces, 

parapets, or balustrades, steps, basins, terrace gardens, 
architectural flower gardens, choice trees and shrubs, 
statues, vases, fountains, and sculptured ornaments; in 
short, much architecture. 

The Italian style is adapted to classical residences and 
grounds in the immediate vicinity. It is the handsomest 
style we have, 

The Dutch style, once prevalent throughout nearly all 
the most enlightened portions of Europe, consists, when 
on a large seale, of straight avenues radiating from a 
common centre, geometric groves, large basins of water, 
canals surrounding different compartments, broad level 
lawns, &c. The gardens are distinguished by grass 
terraces, turf mounds, fountains, and basins, There are, 
besides, vegetable sculptures, for which see the ‘Spec. 
tator,’ such as trees and shrubs cut into various shapes; 
arcades, pyramids, arbours, parterres in box, aud very 
ornamental they can be made—witness the Shrewsbury 8 
at Alton Towers—bulbous flowers in geometrical forms, 
&e. 

| It is not very difficult. Use plenty of gravel, much box, 
yew, and juniper, particularly juniper ; see that the lines 
ye straight, the yew, box, and Joniper trimmed, the water 
as ugly as possible; plant a few tulips and bulbs, and 
there is no great danger of going far wrong. : 

The French style of landscape gardening is a modifica- 
tion of the Dutch with an addition of the Italian, It is 
less severe than the latter, and admits of many of the 
fancies of the former with an addition of grottos, allées 
vertes, &c. As compared with the Dutch, there is an 
entire absence of canals, and s greater breadth of lawns; 
compared with the Italian, it is inferior in its terraces and 
fountains. There are many places where a French garden 
would suit the architecture or peculiar locality, or aid in 
keeping up the historical character of # residence in & 
manner that no other style would accomplish : for in- 
stance, the gardens of a house of the later Stuart period, 

| when the influence of France was dominant. It is well 
fitted for the introduction of pavilions, summer houses, 
and irregular architecture generally ; besides, less breadth 


| is required in this style, and the hedges of juniper, yew, 


privet, box, arbor vite, or whatever else, may be, a0 
and indeed frequently are, allowed to grow to such @ 
height as to form a screen completely separating one part 
of the garden from the rest, Of course, in passing | 
as it were, another region, great changes in the way 0 
episode may be made. : i 

In cases where great severity seems desirable the — 
are better preserved by adopting the Italian style, whic 
also admits of its episodes. ’ 4 

The writer imagines that in the Italian style that en 
was gained by masonry, walls, balustrade, terraces, Se. ; 
which in the oma is sought by evergreen hedges, slopes, 
and formal planting.” 

In the Natural or irregular style, there are 
flowirg lines imitating nature, indigenous trees 
and flowers, but showing the hand of man 10 
detailed arrangement. In the Gardenesque style, 
the trees and shrubs are so placed that each 18 
seen distinctly, and does not touch another yor 
or shrub, though there may be groups. Round 
undulations in the grounds, and freedom from 
irregularity,—grace rather than grandeur,—are 
the characteristics. The Picturesque style 18 
characterized by broken and rugged sag 
and bold outlines, irregularity in plantations ty) 
the trees and shrubs, cascades, rapid streams, 
and rocks. Natural roughness of ground 1s 
indispensable. t 

Mr. Hughes says as to steps,—‘ The pay 
ment of steps shows, as much as anything, the 
skill of the designer. That it is very anne, ” 
manifest from the very small number of satisiac- 
tory examples.” The best steps, with balus- 
trades, that he remembers are in the garden- 
front of Bridgewater House. A common mis 
take is to allow the “ rail,” or cornice of balus- 
trade, to run raking into the die of the pedest 
Sometimes the steps, returned, are divided me 
flights of a very unequal number of steps, and & 
space is left between the terrace and the rani 
balustrade parallel with it, that is too narrow for 
anything to grow there, even grass. Numerous 
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illustrations are given of modes of stopping the | of London. It is true that in the periodical | about 4 ft. above the level of high water. Above 
ends of steps. Some of them are in order to show | analyses of the waters of the different London | that there will be a terrace executed like the one 


defects. Of the more pleasing subjects in the 


| companies, the East London water has stood the|on the opposite side of the river, and which 


volume, illustrating the arrangement of steps chemical tests very fairly; but the cholera 
with terraces, and garden-beds, we are able to! poison may well be too insidious to be affected 
reproduce several.* In the smallest of the sub-| by the most complete filtering, or to be detected 
jects where the terrace is balustraded, the treat-| by the chemist. Above half of the 904 deaths 
ment resembles nearly that which Sir Charles | from cholera in London last week (455) occurred 
Barry adopted in the terrace of Bridgewater | among adults in the prime of life; 100 among 
House. In two of the subjects, there is a raised | persons aged sixty years and upwards; and the 
bed in the centre between the flights. A cas-|remainder among infants and young persons 
cade might be substituted for the bed. |under the age of twenty. It will be seen that 


Mr. Hughes well says,— 


“Tf architects would give a little more study to garden 


architecture, there is no reason why there should continue | 


to be such a marked difference between the average 
architecture of gentlemen's houses and the adornment of 
their gardens. We should not then see a handsome house 
disfigured by a mean thin balustrade in the wrong place, 
terraces on the wrong level, flights of steps and paths 
leading from no whither to no whither; little copies of 
the Warwick vase set on the grass, or in the middle of a 


| the deaths from cholera rather exceeded a third 
| of the deaths from all causes. 

In Liverpool, of the 440 deaths returned last 
| week, 87 were the result of cholera,—being not 
| quite a fifth of the total. In the three past weeks 
|the deaths from this disease have been 19, 45, 
jand 87. Considering the high rate of mortality 





will be entered by an approach by a flight of 
stairs from the bridge 20 ft. wide, and of the 
easiest gradients. That will be given up entirely 
to the public, differing in this respect from the 
terrace which has been reserved for the use of 
the Houses of Parliament on the other side of 
the river. Immediately above this will come a 
second terrace, which will be 8 or 9 ft. wide, 
and form the platform of the great hospital. 

Mr. Tite then spoke at some length of the 
intended St. Thomas’s hospital. The contract, 
he said, is taken for the foundation of the 
hospital, without our waiting for the embank- 
ment to be finished. Seeing that the sick poor 
are not deriving all those advantages which they 
deserve, and should have, from the hospital of 


| which has prevailed for some time in Liverpool, | St. Thomas, we have commenced the work, and 


large bed, nearly hidden by the first plant that reaches the | the fatality of cholera is less than might have| by the kind co-operation of the Metropolitan 


height of 18in.; and, above all, we should not see 
cocknéyism rampant in diminutive waterworks and pre- 
posterous rockeries. Not only should we not see these 
things, but we should see appropriateness, harmony, 


repose: a work entire in its conception and complete in | 


its finish.” 


been expected, and leads one to hope that the 
| type of the disease is not so bad in that town as 
in the east of London. In Southampton the 


Fortunately at present 


disease somewhat declined last week, 24 of the | 
2 , |45 deaths being referred to it, against 29 in 
We have said enough to show we are much |the previous week. 


| Board of Works, and their engineer, have been 
|enabled to make arrangements with the Board 


of Almoners by which the two works—the em- 
bankment and the hospital—will go on simul- 
taneously. In two years you will see the 


‘embankment finished, and in three, I believe, 


of the same opinion as Mr. Hughes, that the sub- | cholera has not appeared in an epidemic form in | you will see the hospital brought to a com- 
ject requires the attention of architects. Some | any other of our large towns; eight cases were pletion. 
years ago we endeavoured to point out what returned in Manchester and Salford last week, 


great improvements might be effected in the ap- 
pearance of the parks, by the introduction of 
features such as form the chief subjects of illus- 
tration in the volume before us. Since that 
time Mr. Cowper has been at work, but either 
without call upon architecture to enhance the 
effect of the flower-beds which he placed in 
the principal parks, or with results in the use | 
made of the art, that are not agreeable to 
architects. Generally, in the profession, and 
amongst those who call forth the labours of | 
architects, there is room for appreciation of the 
value of the architectural embellishment of gar- 
dens, and for information as to the means by 
which the effects may be produced; and Mr. 
Hughes’s book has certainly addressed itself well 
to meeting the deficiency in either quarter. 





| ordered him to engage an extra gang of flushers = 


THE EPIDEMIC. 


Tne weather during last week was fortunately 
cool ; indeed, the mean temperature of the week 
was 2°5° Fahrenheit below the average of the | 
same week in fifty years, and, therefore, un- | 
favourable to the development of cholera; and | 
yet the numbers of fatal cases returned in Lon- 
don and Liverpool show a terrible increase upon 
those of the previous weeks. The total deaths 
registered last week in London (ending Satur- 
day, 28th ult.) were 2,600, showing an increase | 
of 802 upon those of the previous week. These 
included 904 from cholera, and 349 from 
diarrhoea, leaving the deaths from other causes 
at about the average number for the time of 
year. The disease was last week much more 
fatal than it was in the corresponding weeks of 
either of the last two cholera years, 1549 or 
1854; and in the past three weeks, during which 
it has been epidemic, has rapidly risen from 32 
to 346, and last week to 904. It is still almost 
confined to the east districts of London,—com- 
prising Bethnal-green, Whitechapel, St. George- | 
in-the-East, Stepney, Mile-end Old-town, and 
Poplar, including Bow. These six districts in- | 
clude about a seventh of the population of Lon- | 
don; and 818 of the 904 deaths from cholera 
were there registered last week; also 123 of the 
349 from diarrhoea. Of the 86 remaining cases | 


and one or two in each of the other towns 
furnishing weekly returns (except in Birming- 


ham, which is enjoying a remarkably low death- | 


rate); but most of these are only cases of English 
cholera, or choleraic diarrhoea. We hear of 
cholera being fatal to a greater or less extent in 
many parts of England; but, in the absence of 
official information, the reports are necessarily 
vague, and the various accounts often contra- 
dictory. 

Our object, of course, in making these an- 
nouncements is to induce the adoption, by 
local boards and others, of proper precautionary 
measures. We are glad to hear that the com- 
mittee appointed by the Vestry of Marylebone 
to carry out the orders of council in reference to 
the cholera have, as a preliminary, directed 
their chief surveyor to remove the handles from 


Lord John Manners, called on to speak, quoted 
happily Pope’s not altogether unknown lines :— 
** Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projecting break the roaring main, 

Back to his bounds the subject sea command, 
And roll obedient rivers through the land ; 
These honours Peace to happy Britain brings, 
These are imperial acts, and worthy kings.” 


Without ascribing to Sir J. Thwaites and his 
forty-five colleagues any imperial or regal attri- 
butes, he thought he might fairly congratulate 
them on that occasion in inaugurating, and in a 
very short time completing, one of those great 
imperial works described by our immortal 
English poet. At his call some hearty cheers 
were given for the success of the great work; 
and, after the Lord Mayor had said a few words, 
other cheers were raised for Mr. Tite, Mr. 
Bazalgette, and Mr. Webster, the contractor for 
the works. 


| and all the most densely populated streets are to 


all public pumps in the parish. They have also 





to flush and deoderize the sewers and gullies, 


ARCH.ZOLOGY IN BELGIUM. 


Tue International Archeological Congress, of 
which we have already spoken, will be opened 
in Antwerp, on the 12th inst., under the presi- 
dency of the Minister of the Interior. The King 
of the Belgians will be present at one of the 
THE SOUTHERN EMBANKMENT OF THE meetings. Several English archeologists have 

THAMES accepted invitations to attend. 
Cite a The Belgian authorities exhibit a praise- 

On Saturday last, Mr. William Tite, M.P., had | worthy regard for their public works of art and 
the honour of laying the first stone of the monuments. A central commission is entrusted 
Southern or Lambeth Embankment, just oppo-| with their keeping, and also with the considera- 
site the Houses of Parliament. He had been tion of all questions, theoretical as well as prac- 
concerned, as he told the large assemblage pre- tical, touching their preservation. The report of 
sent, often enough in such ceremonies, but had the proceedings of this commission, embracing 
never before laid a first stone himself. Weneed| rather more than twelve months’ labour, has 
scarcely say he ably acquitted himself. In the recently appeared, and deserves attention. We 
course of his address, Mr. Tite spoke of the site | get the following notice of it from the Society of 
as an extent of marsh granted by Saxon and) Arts’ Journal. 

Norman kings to the see of Rochester, and after-| It appears that the commission has more than 
wards granted, in 1180, to the see of Canter- | 1,200 subjects before them ; that the project for 
bury, which has possessed it to the present time. the restoration of public works presented to 
The place was, and is still, called Stangate, a| them included nearly 200; and that the works 
name not generally intelligible at the present/ undertaken in consequence absorbed nearly 
day. It means, however, a stone-way ; and no | 120,000/. In addition to this, the commission had 
doubt this stone way or road was made along | to examine more than 200 other projects for new 
this side of the river, on its southern shore, to | buildings, and a still larger sum was expended 


be watered with water containing carbolic acid, in 
the proportion of one gallon of acid to one 
hundred gallons of water. 





communicate with the palace of the Archbishop 


on that account. The funds to meet these 


of cholera, 39 occurred in the south districts,| of Canterbury, built in the beginning of the | expenses were contributed partly by the Govern- 
20 in the north, 15 in the city, and 12 in the | twelfsh century. It has remained to this day | ment and partly by local authorities. 


west districts. ‘The returns show symptoms of 


a not very creditable adornment to the waterside. | 


The report refers to the efforts made by the 


an outbreak in Camberwell, Rotherhithe, and| The work will extend to a great length, and | commission to clear away all buildings abutting 


Greenwich. The weekly return of the Registrar- | 
General points out that nearly all those districts | 
in the east of London, which have suffered most 
severely from cholera, drink the water of the 
East London Water Company, drawing its supply 
from the river Lea, which has proved a nuisance 
to some of the neighbourhoods through which it 
passes by its fetid condition. The important 
bearing of the quality of the water supply upon 
the fatality of cholera in 1849, was then so fully 
proved, and led to so many important changes 
in the sources of supply of many of our water 
companies, that we shal] watch with interest for 
any further information upon the subject of the 
water supply cf the now suffering east districts 








* See p. 578. 


will redeem six acres from the river at this spot; 
but higher up it will regulate what the French 
call the régime of the river. We give up to the 
river itself two acres of land which now extend 
in a very undesirable line for its navigation ; 
therefore, in every sense of the word, this is a 
national work, and in carrying it out we have in 
view national objects. We are happy to find 
that we are in the hands of an energetic and 
able contractor, Mr. Webster. His contract will 
expire in two years from this time ; and, judging 
from what has already been done, I feel certain 
that we shall raise the top stone with shouting 
within that time. So much for the work itself. 
The amount of the contract is between 300,0001. 
and 400,000], There will be a wall upon the 
line on which I am now standing, which will be 





on churches, as a precautionary measure, as well 
as in the interest of art. It was found on in- 
spection that the inhabitants were in the habit 
of cutting away buttresses, undermining walls, 
and injuring foundations by the sinking of 
wells. 

Under the head of the decoration of religious 
edifices, the report mentions the discovery in 
many churches of old mural paintings, covered 
up for long years beneath coats of paint or 
whitewash. Extensive decorations are proposed 
to be executed in old buildings; and amongst 
others, the Church of St. Jacques-sur-Cauden- 
berg is to be commenced next year. Amongst 
other useful services done or proposed to be 
done, are the creation of a special atelier, under 
the auspices of the Government, for the restora- 
a 
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tion of ancient paintings, the formation of a 
complete catalogue of the works of art existing 
in public buildings, and the repair of the old 
gates of the town of Antwerp. 

~ An interesting portion of the report is that 
which records the discussion by the members of 
the commission of several important questions 
submitted to it by provincial committees in 
communication with the central body. The 
Committee of Brabant proposed, first, that every 
submitting a plan for the restoration of a 





artiet 
blic monument, should be required at the | 
same time to furnish a memoir in support of his | 
proposal ; and, secondly, that in the case of new | 
ldings the commission should confine itself | 


solely to the consideration of the estimates, and | 
the solidity of the construction, leaving the | 
entire responsibility, in an artistic point of 
the artist himself. It is not sur-/| 
that the novelty of the propositions 
shonld have met with considerable opposition, 
nd that the opinion of the majority was averse 
_it being argued against the latter that 
he commission, in renouncing all control over 
etic value of the plan submitted to it, 


view, with 


prising 


@ wet 
would be giving upits most important prerogative. 
It should be mentioned that the commission is 
only empowered to discuss the subjects sub- 

it oi i being left to the 


mitted to i the decision 


Government. 
Another proposition that a of 
neral instructions should be drawn up on the 


monu- 


was series 


tion and preservation of public 


ts, and transmitted to all the administrations 


restor 


charged with such duties. This subject was 
discussed at length. One member considered 
that the reproduction of the very complete in- 


structions published in France by the Committee 
f Monuments would be all sufficient. In oppo- 
it was argued that Belgium was in 
ical position ; that she was, 
confluence of various styles, 
numents 


( 
sit to this 
i} viar archa 


A 
ere, at the 





he restoration of many of her m 


would present various points which had not been 





provided for in the French instrnctions; that 
many excellent architects were not archolo- 
gists ; and it would be usef therefore to es- 
tablish certain genera! rules for the restoration 





of monument the architect 
who planned a new building should be left 
absolutely free, but it not so when the 
restoration of an ancient monnment was in ques- 


s in different styles : 
was 
tion; in such a 


rigorously to the idea of the author of the work. 
The opponents of the proposition argued that 


case his duty was to conform 
1 


ihe 
‘ itects were already far too much trammelled, 
and that, with the exception of the material 
parts of the construction, no general rnles could 
laid d& The only useful instructions 
‘re given to the architect in 
inal case. On the other hand it was 
intention of the proposal was not 


arc} 


be wn. 


would be such a 
each indivi 
urged that the 
to interfere with the independence of architects. 
The instructions would not be for them alone 
but for local administrations, for ecclesiastical 
authorities, and for all those who are occupied, 
directly or indirectly, with the preservation and 
restoration of public monuments. 

A proposal was made for the establishment of 
a central school of architecture at Brussels, but 
it was opposed upon the ground that such a 
measure would tend to diminish the attention 
paid to architecture in the academies, and to| 
centralize the study. Other members of the| 
commission, on the contrary, agreed with what | 
had recently been done in France on this head, 
and supported the proposition as tending to 
strengthen architectural teaching, which in the | 
academies was very incomplete. 

Several questions set down for discussion on 
the programme of the commission itself were of 
general interest. The first was :—Whether, in| 
order to preserve archzeological traditions in all 
their purity, a distinction should be drawn in 
certain cases between ancient monuments and 
additions which had been made to them at 
various times. It was stated, in a memorandum 
attached to the question, that the new portions 
of buildings erected in past ages, were distin- 
guished from the older parts, in consequence of 
the general practice of completing an edifice in 
the style in use at the time of such additions, 
without consideration of the original style of the 
building. This statement was contested, and | 
instances were quoted in which the new portions 
of ancient buildings had been built in the style 
of the original epoch. The result of the dis- 
cussion was to draw forth an admission that the 
statement appended to the question had been 
couched in terms too absolute, and that certainly 
if, in past times, architects entrusted with the 


S we 





completion or extension of buildings conformed 
to the original style, such practice was quite 
exceptional ; in far the greater number of cases, 
the new constructor took no heed of the older 
parts. 

Another question set down for consideration 
was—In what case may an artist, in decorating 
a mediwval edifice, either by painting or sculp- 
ture, give to his figures costumes differing from 
those of the epoch to which the edifice belonged ? 
It was asserted, on the one hand, that the 
figures might be dressed in the costumes which 
they really wore; and, on the other, that the 
costumes should be those of the time of the 
erection of the edifice, no matter when the per- 
sons represented may have lived. The com- 
mission, however, adopted the following view of 
the case :—That there were distinctions to be 
made as to the course to be taken, which could 
not be stated in absolute terms; when the work 


to be done was the addition of new to ancient 


|statues, in order to complete the sculptural 


decoration of an edifice, it was the duty of the 
artist to reproduce even the anachronisms com- 
mitted by the ancient artists; but that in the 
case of edifices having no sculpture, or of new 
buildings, the costumes adopted should be those 
of the time in which the personages lived. 

The fourth question set down for consideration 
had reference to the duty of the Government as 
regards the preservation of private honses pre- 
senting a public interest, either in an artistic or 
historical point of view ; but as the Belgian Go- 
vernmert had already taken the initiative in 
this matter, the subject was allowed to drop. 

The remaining question was whether an ar- 
chitect entrusted with the restoration of a build- 
ing should be specially remunerated for drawings 
of the building in its former condition, in order 
that the State might become possessed of such 
drawings, which might be engraved and pub- 
lished on a uniform plan. This interesting 
subject was, however, adjourned to next year. 

The discussion of subjects touching so inti- 
mately the preservation of the edifices and works 
of art of past ages shows how lively is the 
archeological sentiment in Belgium. 





OPENING OF THE YORKSHIRE FINE ART 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue building, commenced some few months 
aco in Bootham Field, for the Yorkshire Fine 
and Industrial Exhibition, was so far com- 
pleted on Tuesday, in last week, as to admit of 
the performance of the opening ceremony, which 
passed off with an éclat which could scarcely 
have been anticipated by its most ardent and 
enthusiastic supporters. Amongst those present 
were the Archbishop of York, Lords Neville, 
Herries, Teignmouth, Muncaster, Feversham, 
Houghton, and other gentlemen, with many 


Art 





| conveniences for such an edifice. Amongst the 
reat is also a lecture theatre, 30 ft. by 25 ft.; a 
jcommittee room, 25 ft. by 15 ft.; first and 
|second class refreshment rooms, one 25 
square, and the other 40 ft. by 25 ft. ; and 
}smoke room detached from the building, 44 f 
| by 22 ft. Beyond this the committee have 
|secured the use of a large portion of the field 
|extending towards the asylum for a pro- 
_menade, with bands of music. Provision 
|for the ventilation of the building has been 
|made throughout, both at the level of the 
| floor and at the eaves, by means of perforated 
| boarding ; and the upright parts of the skylights 
in the picture galleries are made to open. In 
the front of the building a carriage drive con- 
structed to run from one of the entrance gates 
of the field to the other, affords accomodation for 
vehicles reaching and leaving the building; and 
in the front there is an arrangement of flower 
beds, in the centre of which is a terra-cottg 
fountain, which it is intended to surround with 
grotto work and ferns. 

The decoration of the interior has been made 
quite subservient to the architectural features of 
the building, and to a display of the paintings 
and works of art contained therein. The picture 
galleries are a subdued sage-green, with a 
maroon dado, plinth, and border. In the great 
hall, the constructing of the roof is displayed 
by the boards being coloured light-blae or crey, 
showing the ribs, joists, and arches of slightly. 
stained deal, picked out with zig-zag lines in 
vermilion, and with a conventional white rose 
on a blue ground at the intersections. A!! round 
the top of the walls and the front of the gal- 
leries are ornamental borders, in blue and red, on 
the stained deal. The whole of the pillars are 
painted maroon 56 ft. high, finishing with leur. 
de-lis ornament. The upper parts are slightly 
picked out. Adding to the effect is the inscrip. 
tion, in white letters on a red ground, of the 
names of the (different departments, and a trio 
of small flags and banners at the springing of 
each arch from the top of the pillars in the 
galleries. These, with the stained-glass win- 
dows, various decorative cases and compart- 
ments, and a vast variety of ornamental goods 
displayed, make a fine coup d’wil. 

The outside of the building is of an orna- 
mental wood construction, filled in with plaster 
panels (the centre being surmounted with a 
turret and finial) ; and the decoration of it is 
carried out without disguising the materials 
employed. All the woodwork is stained two 
tints, to give it a richer tone, picked out with 
maroon aud vermilion, and the plaster panels 
are coloured grey. 

After the opening ceremonial a large number 
of members of the executive committee and 
their friends partook of a dinner, at the White 
Horse Hotel, in Coppergate. 





ladies. j 


The Exhibition building oceupies about an | 


acre and a half of ground, standing back from | 
the palisades in front of Bootham, with a front- | 
age of 300 ft. or thereabouts, in what is known 
as Bootham Field. Its style approaches the 
character of the Swiss chalet. The principal 
internal feature of the building is a central hall 
about 260 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, divided into a 
nave 50 ft. wide, and a couple of aisles 15 ft. in 
width. Above these aisles an overhanging gallery 
rups round the hall, the flooring of which, by 
corbelling over the columns which support the 
roof, is 18 ft. in width. The nave of the central 
hall is divided into thirteen bays by pillars or | 
columns which run up in front of the galleries 
on the side, and are surrounded by light longi- 
tudinal trusses thrown into compartments, with 
uprights, and timbers framed in the form of St. | 
Andrew’s crosses. By these means a founda- 
tion is secured for the curved rib of the nave! 
and the general roof timbers. Light is given by 
skylights inserted into the roof of the nave, and | 
also by windows in each end of the building. | 
The glass in the former is frosted to subdue the | 
glare, and several of the end windows are filled | 
in by coloured and engraved glass. Two wings | 
of large proportions extend transversely from | 
the sides of the entrance hall, each of these | 
being divided into two divisions, one being 4° ft. 
by 30 ft., and the other 60 ft. by 30 ft. Both | 
these are used as picture galleries. An annexe, | 
occupying a space of 12,000 ft. on one side of the 
hall is devoted to machinery. A number of | 
smaller rooms are attached to the rear of the | 
building, amongst which are separate gentlemen 
and ladies’ retiring rooms, and all the necessary 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
BAKEHOUSES. 

Ovr readers will probably recollect that, in 
consequence of repeated complaints of the suffer- 
ings of journeymen bakers, caused by the filthy 
state of the shops in which they were compe led 
to work, an Act was passed in July, 156, tor 
the regulation of bakehouses. A copy of the 
“ Reports made to the Secretary of State by Mr. 
Tremenheere, on the operation of the Bakehouses 
Regulation Act,” is now before us. It was 
issued about a fortnight ago, and contains the re- 
sults of the operation of the Act up to the pre- 
sent time, the last report being dated June 18. 
It may be remembered that the Act is ouly 
permissive, and merely declares “that it sh all 
be the duty” of the local authorities to enforce, 
within their district, the provisions of the Act. 
It imposes no penalty for the neglect of that 
duty, but it empowers any officer of health, i0- 
spector of nuisances, or other officer appointed 
by the local authority to enter any bakehouse at 
all times during the hours of baking, and im- 
poses a penalty on any person who refuses ad- 
mission to the inspector. 

In the report of 1864, Mr. Tremenheere stated 
that, of the forty-six districts formed under the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, sixteen were 
either entirely or almost wholly suburban, and 
comparatively unimportant. The remaiming 
thirty sent returns, and twenty-three of the thirty 
have again done so this year. The seven which 
sent no answer are the Marylebone, Strand, St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Margaret’s and Bt. 
John’s Westminster, Limehouse, St. Luke’s, au¢ 
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Poplar, south district. In nine out of the twenty- | little sacrifice on the part of the public, it is 
three districts which have answered the in- | asserted that this might easily be carried out. 
quiries, periodical inspections have been con-| Considering that the Act is not compulsory, 
tinued with a very satisfactory result. In! but only of a“ permissive” nature, it is satisfac- 
Islington, Bethnal-green, St. Mary’s Rother-| tory to find that so much has been done. The 
hithe, and St. Luke’s Chelsea, no inspection has | subject is not an unimportant one, since there 
taken place, or no report been made since the 1st | are in the metropolis alone about 2,500 bake- 
of March, 1865. Inthe City, Dr. Letheby reports | houses, and according to the census of 1861, 
that eighteen are “in a filthy condition,” and | 14,000 journeymen bakers. 
that seven “require farther proceedings, on 
account of orders issued and not complied with.” — 
In the Newington district it is reported, “in the 
nineteen that are underground, ventilation often NITABY 
bad, but impeded by the men themselves.” Dr. Ee MA 
Puckle says of Lambeth, that seventy-two of the| A DEBATE “Oa Cholera; its Nature and 
193 bakehouses in the district are “in a more or | Treatment,” which took place “ in the Harveian 
less dirty state.” | Medical Society of Lendon,” has been published 
Particular attention is @ireeted to the case of | by Hardwicke, of Pieeadiliy, in the form of a 
Islington, which is the largest district in the | pamphlet, edited by Dr. C. Drysdale, hon. sec. 
metropolis, and contains.a popniation of 185,000. of the society, with a preface, in which Dr. 
Probably in no district is a regular and strict | Drysdale ably sums up the results of the debate 
inspection more necessary than in this one. The | in a practical form, as a mode of treatment for 
bakehouses were last imapeected in August, 184, cholera, deduced from the leading opinions ex- 











journeymen bukers. “ A young mon can enter 


by an inspector appointed for the 
purpose. Seventy-two of the 192 bakebouses in 
the district were fennd to be ima dirty, some in 
a very dirty, state. In one, besides an accumn- 
lation of rubbish, a horse was kept in the bake- 
house. In fifty-ome the paving «as broken, or 
in bad condition. In one, » defeesiwe drain ran 
beneath the bakchouse, at the spot where the 
man stood to work at the trongh, and the soil 
rose between the stones as they were stepped 
upon. In three the floor was undermined by 
rats, a pretty sure indication of foul efflnvia. In 
one the walls were damp from a neigbouring 
defective drain. In three a privy was en the 
same level with, and close to, the bakehouse, 
and in three others the privy was positively 
within the bakehonse itself. In one of these 
there was neither pan nor trap, the privy con- 
sisting of a bar of wood over an opening in the 
drain. We need not go any further; the idea 
of human food being prepared in such places is 
sickening enough, but so long as the “local 
authority” gets its hot-rolls at the proper time, 
and succeeds in “ keeping down the rates,” the 
“local authority” seems to care very little 
about it. 

Mr. Tremenheere next deals with the inspec- 
tion of bakehouses in the large provincial towns. 
Four only, viz., Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, 


and Plymouth sent any reply to the circular, | 


which was issued to twenty large towns. Judging 
from the report, the Act has been carried out 
very strictly. Liverpool sends a list of convic- 
tions obtained for non-fulfilment of the provi- 
sions of the Act. -They amount to twenty-seven, 
for which 281. 5s. and costs were levied. Scot- 
land sends reports from eleven towns, and in 
seven the Act has been enforced with good 
effects. The Edinburgh report brings to light a 
very disgusting practieein the “ Modern Athens.” 
Of the 200 bakehouses hich it contains, seventy- 


nine have privies in@em. In the four remain- | 
ing towns no steps had been taken for inspec- | 


tion. 

In Ireland the results are very unsatisfactory. 
Of the twenty large towns to which the eircular | 
was addressed, seven only returned an answer ; 
and of these Dublin is the only town which has 
done anything in the matter. Under the zealous | 
inspection of Dr. Mapother, who, besides being | 
thoroughly master of his subject, seems to| 
possess a genuine liking for what is really a) 
thankless and uninviting work, the Dublin bake- | 
houses have been brought into a very satisfac- 
tory state. The absence of returns from other 
towns is to be accounted for by the want of a 
system of sanitary legislation for Ireland similar 
to that which exists for this country. We re- 
cently noticed a pamphlet by Dr. Mapother on 
this very subject. 

In spite of all drawbacks, the labour market 
is never without a superabundant supply of 


it without tools,” svys Mr. Tremenheere, “ with- 
out anything but the clothes that cover him— 
withovt almost any instruction: he is not liable 
to the accidents of weather; his earnings do not 
vary; and they are above what his physical or 
mental capacity can procure for him in any 
other calling.” The excessive labour to which 
the men are subjected, he considers to be due to 
the great competition in the trade, which is car- 
ried on almost exclusively by small employers, 
and also by the demand of the public for hot 
rolls and hot bread at an early hour. The lead- 





| pressed in the eourse of the debate. On the 
“question of contavion er ion, as Dr. 
Greeuhow remarked, there scems te be a gene- 
ral inclimation to rewerse the herevofere preva- 
lent dictam of the nen-contagious matare of 
cholera, as at all events the safest doctrine to 
hold. In regard to treatment it does not sppear 
as if any great advancement were yet made by 
the faculty. Que bieeding in cho- 
lera cases; another seems te rely on no 
treatment at all during the collapse. The 
president recommended camphor, which is 
in aecordanee with the extensive experience 
of Dr. Rubini, of Naples, who, according to the 
Lancet, treated 377 cases of terrible severity 
with it, ewring all, by means of a small teaspoon- 
ful every five minutes or so, without the loss of a 
single patient. Rubini, however, used only sata- 
rated spirits of camphor,— a compound, we may 
observe, which is easily prepared with spirit of 
wine and camphor, or with camphor added to 
and saturating the ordinary camphorated spirit. 
Solid camphor he found to be of little or no mae. 
It may be recollected that a saturated solution 
of campher in clove oil was recommended im tthe 
3uilder by one who had experience of its benefit 


latter town, and there applying it to the im- 
provement of the land. The idea is that a large 
sewer shall run down the valley to a point 
below Doncaster, and that thence open conduits 
shall convey the sewage to the land which it is 
meant to fertilize. There are below Doncaster, 
as remarked by the Sheffield Independent, large 
tracts of land almost wholly uncultivated, which 
| might be made fruitful by this town sewage as 
| poor land has been at Croydon, near Edinburgh, 
| and with the sewage of London on Maplin sands. 
Tue estimate is that the cost of the necessary 
works would be abont 300,0001., and that there 
are 5,000 acres of poor land below Doncaster 
which might reeeive an increased value of 31. 
an acre. Serious opposition, however, is antici- 
pated. ‘The proprietors of the River Don Navi- 
gation showed themselves very jealous, it seems, 
im the eommittee on the Sheffield Water Bill, of 
auy measure that would abstract even sewage 
from the river. 

Stateaf Yorkshwe Btreams.—The Leeds Mercury 
states that the Rivers Commission is beginning 
to inspect the streams of the manufacturing 
parte of Yorkshire, and that the result of the in- 
apection is anything bat satisfactory. The 
entire sewage of Leeds, Huddersfield, and Brad- 
ford is emptied into the rivers, and the conse- 
quence is that all the cattle grazing on the 
meadows below the main sewer outlet of Leeds 
were swept away by the cattle plague. But in 
addition to the sewage of towns, the refuse of 
tanneries, woollen manufactories, dyeworks, the 
cinders of steam-engine faraaces, and the car- 
cases of dogs and other animals are turned into 
the rivers. In and near Leeds alone two 
millions and a half of skins are dressed and 
tanned, both the fluid and solid refuse of which 
is sent into the river by means of the sewers and 
intersecting streams. It will be the duty of her 
Majesty’s commission to devise a_ practical 
| remedy for these and for other forms of river 
abuses. 











SANITARY ADVICE TO WORKING MEN’S 
CLUBS. 


Mr. Epwarp Hatt, architect, assisted by Dr. 





in diarrhceal cases ; and we may here add that | 
in 1848-9 a ease of choleraic collapse was cured | 
by the suggester of this prescription with dis- 
solved camphor and opium. 
Bad State of the River Lea.—With a view of | 
inducing the authorities to some prompt action | 


Aldis, medical officer of health, has prepared, 
and the Ladies’ Sanitary Association have 
printed, an elaborate and most useful “ bill of 
health,” in the form of instructions, to working 
men’s clubs, how to promote healthy homes and 
workshops. It takes the form of a well- 


in this matter a preliminary meeting was held at | arranged and readable bill, on the face of a sheet 


the Bromley Arms, Fairfield-road, Bow, on | 
Saturday, when it was resolved to forward a 
requisition to the churchwardens of the united 


of paper, and is full of practical and easily- 
| understandable instructions as to the means of 
| promoting health, and the powers of the law for 


parishes of Bow and Bromley (sub-district of| the rooting out of nuisances, and so forth. Mr. 
Bow), requesting them to convene a public | Hall is a member of the Council of the Working 


meeting of the parishioners at as early a| 
peried as possible, to consider the propriety of | 
memorialising the Privy Council promptly to 
adopt such preeautionary measures as may tend 
to. check the progress of cholera on the borders | 
of the Lea. The chairman (Mr. T. Johnson) said, | 
the appearance of cholera in the eastern section | 
of London had led to various inquiries as to the | 
causes of its attaching itself to this particular | 
part of the metropolis; and it seemed to have | 
found congenial ground; for amongst other | 
things nothing would be found to have aided it | 
in its terrible work of death more than the filthy 
and polluted state of the River Lea and Lime- 
house Cut. The sad proof was, unfortunately, 
too plain to those residing in the neighbourhood 
through which the river ran; for the greatest: 
number of fatal cases of cholera had occurred 
adjacent to its banks. As for deodorising the 
cut, the quantity of disinfectants requisite would 
be tantamount to stopping the navigation, which 
the River Lea Trust seemed so anxious to avoid, 
by keeping the water pent up in its present 
abominable condition. As with the cattle 
plague, so with cholera—all private interests 
should be waived in favour of the public good. 
One needed only to stretch his imagination for a 
moment, and picture the Limehouse Cut in its 
present state transferred to Belgravia. What 
would be the consequence? The state of things 
wonld not be allowed to exist a single day. Then 
why in this Joeality, where, from crowded 
dwellings and probably bad drainage and water 
supply, they already had enough to contend 
with. 

The Drainage of Shefield.—A report has been 
made by Mr. John Fowler, of Sheffield, C.E., and 





ing master-bakers of London have long been | Mr. Bazalgette, as to the feasibility and cost of 
willing and anxious to arrange with their men | @ scheme for conveying the sewage of Sheffield, 
a system of twelve hours’ work ; and, with-a | Rotherham, and-Doncaster to a point below the 





Men’s Club and Institute Union; and it 
is with the sanction and in the name of the 
Union that working men’s clubs are provided 
with copies of this excelleht bill of health, 
which enght not only to be hung up in every 
workman’s ¢lub, but in every private dwelling. 
It is sold at the office ef the Union (150, Strand), 
and by the Ladies’ Sanitary Association (8 
Pont-street, Belgrave-equare), price one penny, 
or sixpence per dozen copies. Now is the time 
to distribute it largely amongst all classes. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Liverpool Injirmary for Children.—The com- 
mittee of this institution, who, at the time when 
the first stone was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, had under consideration six designs 
for the new building offered on their invitation 
by leeal architects, have, after submitting the 
plans to architectural eriticism, selected for exe- 
cution those sent in under the motto “ Sic igitur,” 
by Mr. H. P. Horner. 








COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


Wirs the obliging assistance of M. Voigtel, 
the architect engaged, we have been enabled to 
encrave a view of the interior of Cologne Cathe- 
dral, looking east, and including the whole length 
of the building as restored. 

At present there is a small altar between the 
transept arches, left out, in the view engraved, 
at the architect’s request, as it is now being 
removed, so as to let nothing interfere with the 
view fromr west to east. 
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[See p. 573. 
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COLUGNE CATHEDRAL.—INTERIOR LOOKING EAST: AS RESTORED 
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HOW THE DOCKYARDS ARE PAVED. 


In a recent article we drew attention to the 
fact that it has been the custom for many years 


past to pave the dockyards with iron ballast, and | 


that on the 3lst of March last the enormous 


quantity of 31,011 tons was so used, at a cost of |in consequence of the large number of persons 


about 51. 12s. per square yard. The subject 
was brought before the House of Commons last 
week by Mr. Seely, who moved “that the course 
pursued in paving the roadways, workshops, and 
other places in the dockyards with iron ballast 
was inexpedient.” Mr. Seely stated that this 
iron was worth 61. a ton, but there appears to 
be some difference of opinion on the point. It 
is cold-blast iron, and has been in store for the 
last forty years, having originally cost 51. 8s. and 
51. 9s. per ton. In justification, Sir John Pak- 
ington stated that the ballast “was thus dis- 
posed of in order that it might be ready if re- 
quired again.” If it be necessary to keep a 
large stock of ballast ready for immediate use, 
which we very much doubt, let it be kept so as 
to be accessible. Imagine the inconvenience 
and expense of removing the pavement of a 
chair ble store, smithery, or tramway, at a 
busy time. Common sense would have suggested 
that proper flooring-plates, weighing a little less 


than a ton to the square yard, should have been | 
: errr 
The “ inten- 





laid down in the first instance. 

tions” of the dockyard authorities seem to have 

been good, but “good intentions,’ we are told, 
} 


also supply the pavement in a place we won't | 


mention. We do not attach much importdnce 
to this particular case, except that it shows the 
system which prevails in the Royal yards. Mr. 
Seely’s motion referred also to the supply of 
anchors, and to the general management of the 
dockyards; and he stated that articles which 
cost 3,0167, at Portsmouth could be obtained for 
8891. elsewhere. He complained that, owing to 
the manner in which the accounts were kept, it 
was almost impossible to know the cost of any 
particular article. It was admitted that the 
accounts were imperfect, but for some time past 
they had been kept on a better principle. There 
seems no reason why the plan of book-keeping 
followed in engineering shops should not be 
adopted in the dockyards. By providing every 
job with a number, and posting the “time” and 
“materials” to their proper folio, the cost may 
be obtained at once without any difficulty. Mr. 
T. G. Baring said, that ‘‘ the object of the Royal 
dockyards was not merely to build ships cheaply 
but to build them well.” As tax payers, we are 
of opinion that their object is to build ships 
cheaply and well. 

t appears that the parliamentary return re- 
lating to Whitworth guns, upon which we 
founded some remarks in our article previously 
referred to, has been discovered to be incorrect. 
An amended return will shortly be issued. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 


Tue following subjects have been before the 
Commons since our last issue:— 

Dwelli igs jor the L bi uring Classes. — Mr. 
Lusk asked the Secretary to the Treasury when 
he would lay upon the table of the House the 
rules and regulations under which, by virtue of an 
Act passed this session, loans were to be granted 
towards extending the provision of improved 
dwellings for the labouring classes. Mr. W. 
Hunt stated in reply that the rules and regu- 
lations, he believed, would be prepared in a few 
days. 

The Lions for the Nelson Column.—In reply to 
Admiral Walcott, Lord J. Manners stated that 


two of the bronze lions had been already com- | 


pleted ; a third was nearly ready ; and it was 
expected that before the end of the autumn 
the fonr lions would be established at the base 
of the Nelson column. 

The Widening of Park-lane.— Lord John 
Manners, as First Commissioner of Works, 
states, in reply to a question from Mr. D. 
Griffith, that before the railings of the park 
are replaced in Park-lane, it will be taken into 
consideration whether it would be desirable to 
take advantage of the present opportunity for 
widening any part of Park-lane. He had ob- 
served the very defective quality of the brick- 
work supporting the railing, and care will be 
taken that the new railing shall be of an im- 
proved and stronger coustruction. 

The proposed University Building.—Mr. A. B. 
Hope asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he would have any objection to exhibit 
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for the benefit of the members the design of | 
| Mr. Pennethorne for the new University build- 
‘ing to be erected in Burlington Gardens: and 
| was told no such design exists. 

Waterloo Bridge. — Mr. Alderman Lawrence 
| asked the First Commissioner of Works whether, 


who would be turned out of their homes in the 
neighbourhood of Temple-bar and the Strand by 
the clearing of that site for the new Courts of 
Justice, he would bring in a Bill in the next ses- 

sion of Parliament for the purchase of Waterloo 
Bridge, and the opening of the same to the 





Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges, a distance | 
of nearly two miles. 
he would not. 
Regulations of Theatres.—In reply to Lord E. 
Brace, Mr. Walpole, as Home Secretary, said the 
subject should undergo consideration during 
the recess. He was strongly inclined to think 
that a Bill should be introduced next session, 
out whether framed in exact accordance with 


The Artizans 


Mr. Powell and Mr. Alderman Salomons sug- 


gested that it was too late in the session to pass 
sure, as there was some opposition to it. 
| Mr. M. Torrens said that, as he could not hope 
|to carry the measure, he would withdraw the 
; bill. The order was discharged and the bill 

+} 


withdrawn. 





this mea 





aml Labourers’ Dwellings Bill. | different heights fo 
On the motion for going into committee, | filled up to the 


The wall has been constructed entirely of 
concrete, formed of the shingle on the beach and 
Portland (Medina) cement. As the work pro- 
gressed, it was found advantageous to use but 
little sand, as the shingle was small. Sea-water 
waa used in mixing the concrete. The founda- 
tion of the wall has been carried below the 
shingle, and two feet into the Bembridge clay, 
which here prevails. 

The height of the wall from the foundation to 
the top is, in many places, thirteen feet, but 
gradually less as it approaches Spring-hill 


Estate. The average slope from the sea of the 


public free, there being no free bridge between | wall face, is 1 in. to 3 ft. The finished thickness 


is 1 ft. 9 in., increasing downwards to 3 ft. 6 in. 


Lord John Manners said|in the highest portions. The whole was tide 


| work, Groins are put out at intervals, formed 
|of stone and Medina cement, for the purpose of 
| collecting and retaining the shingle, and pre- 
; Venting the sea from washing the clay at th 
‘foot of the wall. Inside the wall a space oO 
| 18 in. in thickness is made of loose ballast or 
shingle, so as to hold the land water as the tide 


> 
¢ 


he recommendations of the committee he could | rises; as it falls the water is voided through 
not undertake to say. | small drain pipes laid through the wall at 


t this purpose. The soil is 
of the top of the wall, and 
as an additional precaution, an apron 5 ft. wide, 
formed of concrete, bas been made the whole 
length of the wall, which affords a pleasant 
promenade. The slope of this apron is 3 in. 
towards the sea, so that in rough weather the 
wash, which is sometimes carried over the wall, 
is returned harmless, without cutting the made 
land adjoining. 

Mr. J. Chinchen was the contractor, and the 


work was planned by and carried out under the 


ye 
I 

1? 
A 





THE LILLE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION. , Supervision of Mr. J. Blenkarn, surveyor for the 


On Sunday, the 22nd July, in presence of 
M. de Nieuwerkerke, senator and superintendent 
of Fine Arts, &c., at Paris, and the members of 
the Commission, the first Exhibition of Fine 

| Arta, in Lille, France, was opened to the public. | 
The absence of all official ceremony may account, 
to a certain extent, for the absence of all crush; 
it was, nevertheless, well attended, and from the 
interest shown, it is evident the exhibition will | 
become a place of favourite resort. The pictures, 
sculptures, and bronzes, &c., form a collection of 
1,566 objects of art, highly deserving attention, 
and will greatly improve upon acquaintance. 
Besides works by students of the Lille Academy, 
many of whom, through the liberality of the 
town council, have been enabled to pursue 
their studies at Rome, may be added others by 

Diaz, G. Doré, Robert-Fleury, Ingres, Nieuwer- 
kerke ; some works also of Delecroix, Descamps, 
&c. Belgium is represented by some very agree- 
able productions; the school of Diisseldorf has 
also sent samples of their style of painting. 
There are a few by English artists, but it is to be 

| hoped that this school, so little known will, at 
|the next Lille Exhibition, be more numerously 
represented; that painters of the higher class 
| may be induced to come forward, and tend, by 
their works, to dissipate the ignorant impression 
entertained in the provinces of France, concern- 
ing the capabilities of Englishmen in works of 
art. Respecting the preservation of works sent 
there is every guarantee given. Many of the 
paintings have already found purchasers. A large 
{number will be disposed of and distributed by 
lot, on the 15th of August. The town council 
has voted 40,000 francs for that object, which 
sum will be considerably increased by subscrip- 
tions, varying from 20 francs to 200 francs. A 
| proportionate number of tickets for the lottery 
'are given to the subscribers, who have free 
entrance. On some days the exhibition is open 
gratis; on other days the price is half a franc | 
and one franc. The latter gives a right to a| 
chance in the distribution. 
| 





SAST COWES: SEA-WALL. | 


Tur British Land Company have recently | 
completed a work of some sanitary importance | 
at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, in connexion | 
with the Slatwoods Estate adjoining the town, | 
by the construction of a sea-wall 1,000 ft. in| 
length, making a reclamation of several acres 
of land, which were at spring tides covered with 
water and decaying sea-weed. Formerly the 
smell from the decaying animal and vegetable 
matters was most offensive, and could be per- 
ceived at a great distance. The land is now laid 
high and dry, and principally covered with} 
vegetation. 











}on that railway. It 
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RAILWAY MATTERS. 

Tue Metropolitan Railway directors have 
issued a report, in which they say :—The 
receipts during the past half year (after deduct- 
ing all expenses and interest 
revenue) leave a net avail 
87,6991. 48. 6d. They 
dividend be paid upon 
the rate of 5 per cent. | 


i 


shargeable against 
» balance of 
y recommend tha 

the preference stock at 
r annum, and upon th 
ordinary stock and new ordinary shares respec- 
tively at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and 
that the balance of 11,8141. 11s. 7d. be carried 
forward to the credit of the next account. The 
weekly returns show a continuous and steady 
increase in the traffic. With a view to meet the 
requirements of the traffic of the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood Railway (which is now 
approaching completion), as well as to impro 
the general accommodation and the ven 
of the railway, the directors have ordered tl] 
necessary alterations at the Baker-street Siation, 
and an intermediate signal station between 
Gower-street and King’s-cross. The works upon 
the western extension between Paddington and 
Brompton have, during the } t 
























lf year, made 

progress. The works of the Metropolitan District 

Railway between Brompton and Westminster 

3ridge are also making progress; and this 

section will be ready for opening about the same 
time as the western extension. 

Colonel Yolland, an officer 
Board of Trade, having made his formal inspection 
of the city branch and terminus of the South- 
Eastern Railway, and his report to the Board 
having been satisfactory, it has been decided to 
open the line to Cannon-street on the lst of 
September next. 

A system of communication between pas- 
sengers and guards, and between guards and 
drivers, devised by Mr. 8. M. Martin, elec 
to the London and North - Western Railway 
Company has been put into practical operation 
only now remains to be 
seen, therefore, how such a power of stopping 
trains, put into the hands of passengers, will 
work. The actual stopping of the train, how- 
ever, is to be in the hands of the guard, who, 
when signalled to from any carriage, is to use 
his discretion, whether in stopping the train at 
once or at the next station. On what basis any 
thing like discretion, in such a case, can stand, 
when a signal from an unseen interior of a 
carriage is made to a guard boxed up in another 
carriage, whence he cannot stir, it is hard to 
conceive. The lives of the public must still be 
left to the tender mercies of the blind goddess, 
Miss Fortune. In the absence of means for the 
guard to traverse the train, however, and see for 









appointed by the 





himself what is the matter, any of the thousand 
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and one electric and other plans that have been 
proposed during the last ten or fifteen years 
cannot but tend to reduce the chances of peril to 
life, although the unnecessary stopping of trains 
in transit may itself open the way for new 
perils. 


A railway is about to be constructed between 


Clonmel, the chief town of Tipperary, and the | 


town of Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford, 


passing through Lismore. The Duke of Devon- 


shire has consented to take 60,0002. worth of | 


shares, and also to advance out of his own private 
purse a further sum of 60,0001. towards the 
immediate completion of the work, while arrange- 
ments have been made for obtaining a loan of 
100.0007, 

A Florence letter in the Moniteur says: “ Au 
interesting experiment has lately been made on 
Mount Cenis, in presence of M. Behic, French 
Minister of Public Works, accompanied by several 
engineers. The portion of the railway already 
completed on the slopes along the carriage-road 

f the mountain was gone over by a train con- 
sisting of several carriages at a rate of 11 miles 
n hour in ascending, and 9} miles in coming 
down. The 
the 100 ft., and some of the turnings have a 
vlins of only 40 métres (133 ft.). The works 
of the Italian side are to be completed by the 
end of October next, so that there is reason to 
pe that, by November, Italy and France may 
> united by an uninterrupted line of railway. 
The system is that of Mr. Fell.” 
Railiewy Progress in India. — The annual 
eport of Mr. Juland Danvers, the Government 
director of Indian railways, has just been issued. 
From this it appears that the length of line open 








was increased during the past twelve months 
mm 2.945 to 3,332 miles by the addition of 116 
miles to the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
O miles to the Madras, and 24} miles to the 
East Indian, and the opening of the Punjab line 
tween Lahore and Mooltan, 208 miles. The 
year will be memorable in the railway history of 
India as that in which an uninterrupted traffic 
t established between Calcutta and 
Delhi—a distance of 1,020 miles, which can now 
be traversed in thirty-seven hours, and which, 
only ten years ago, usually occupied as many 
lays. The communication between Calcutta 
and Bombay, and between Bombay and Madras, 
is not expected to be completed till about the 
beginning of 1869. Of the whole extent of 
1,944 miles of railway authorised in India, 3,332, 
r about two-thirds, have been opened for traffic. 
The total number of shareholders in Indian rail- 
ways is 32,109, of whom 31,347 are in England, 
and only 762 in India. Measures are taken to 
train the natives and Indian-born so as to become 
qualified for situations which hitherto have been 
tiled almost exclusively by European mechanics. 
The total expenditure on Indian railways has 
been 60,645,000/., and the estimated expenditure 
r the current year is 6,800,0001.—a larger sum 
than for several years past. 
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PURIFICATION OF DRINKING-WATER. 


A FEASIBLE process has been patented by Mr. 
Alfred Bird, of Birmingham, experimental chemist. 
This process is based upon the known affinity of 
hydrated alumina for organic matters, which it 
pot only combines with, but renders insoluble, so 
as to precipitate them along with itself from the 
water in which these organic contaminations 
may be dissolved. The well-known power of 
earth or common soil, also, we may add, to 
deodorize decomposing organic matters pro- 
bably depends more upon the alumina or clay 
than on anything else in the soil. Mr. Bird’s 
process consists simply in dissolving a few drops 
of a solution of neutral tersulphate of alumina 
in the water to be purified—twenty drops to each 
gallon, he says, at a cost of one penny for thirty 
gallons, or very much cheaper in large quantities. 
In six to eight hours a precipitate falls, which 
Mr. Bird explains as consisting of the organic 
matter contained in the water, combined with 
the alumina and with any lime which the water 


incline sometimes attains 8} ft. in | 





‘testify that such is its nature. We may remark, | 


| Bird’s process yielded a precipitate of the same 
| colour, or nearly so, each time; and if the first 
| precipitation carried down all the organic 
| matter and all the lime, we should like to have 
'Mr. Bird’s explanation of the nature of the 
second and third precipitations. On _ the 
‘fourth occasior, when a double quantity of the 
solution was used, there was, at last, no preci- 
pitation. The water, we may add, was quite 
clear to appearance when first used, but was 
{taken from a pond, overshadowed by trees, and 
jused by ducks, so that we felt certain it must 
‘contain organic matter in solution. Of course 
/we can understand that this water may have 
contained so much organic matter and so much 


however, that water repeatedly treated by Mr. 


lime that it required repeated applications of the | 


aluminons salt, but we applied, at each time, 
the full quantity which Mr. Bird says will 
suffice at once to clear Thames water from 
organic matter. If the quantities stated by Mr. 
Bird be not snfficient in all cases, this should be 
prominently pointed out. 





PROPOSED CHAMBERS NEAR THE LAW 
COURTS. 

Mr. T. B. Horsrart, M.P., two of his brothers, 
Mr. Bonch, Mr. Cunliffe, and a few friends, have 
associated themselves together as a limited 
company, for the purpose of erecting, on an ex- 
tensive scale, in juxta-position with the New 
Law Courts, first-class buildings, to be used as 
chambers for the legal profession, and to be so 
arranged as to combine the utmost accommo- 
dation with every modern improvement. The 
company has only recently been incorporated, 
but the scheme which it proposes to carry out 
has for some time been maturing. The site 
chosen is bounded on the south and west by 
Carey-street, on the east by Serle-street, and on 
the north by Portugal-street, and is now covered 
by fifty-six houses of inferior description. Du- 
ring the last twelve months, they have been 
buying up as many of these houses as they could 
acquire on reasonable terms, and they have now 
succeeded in purchasing altogether thirty-eight 
houses in fee simple, leaving only eighteen to 
complete the entire block, of which it is ex- 
pected that at least six or eight may be acquired 
before the end of this year. The Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn are about to erect chambers on 
the north side of their gardens, with the backs 
towards Holborn, and their scheme includes a 
roadway along the back of these new chambers 
into Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. It may be hoped that 
this will lead to a carriage way through Great 
Turnstile. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH LAID. 


Att doubts as to the successful laying of this 
wonderful cable are at an end. The cable is not 
only safely laid but works admirably, and is 
even improving in its action. Messages are 
transmitted in great numbers, and at the rate of 
34 letters or 6} words per minute, and at 
a cost in the mean time of 20/7. for 100 
letters or 20 words. <A curious circumstance 
which has sometimes been noticed, but never 
carefully recorded till now, is that between 
twelve and two in the day, and only at those 
hours, the Atlantic cable is always at its worst 
conductive power. With regard to the portion 
of the cable submerged last year, it is found 
that exactly in proportion as the barometer rises 
the resistance of the current increases, and vice 


ers®. In plain terms, a low barometer means a | 
good cable, and a high barometer a bad one. As | 


an endeavour is to be made to recover the last 
lost cable, it is to be hoped no damage will be 
done to the new one in the attempt to grapple 
with the old one. 

Although the cable has fairly crossed the 


|land to the continent of America, a length of 
about seventy miles, is not yet placed, but the 


may also contain, and which falls in the form of! Great Eastern is proceeding to lay this line also 


sulphate of lime. The carbonic-acid gas libe- 
rated from the lime carbonate goes to sweeten 
the water, and give it that refreshing and spark- 
ling effect which carbonic acid gas is well known 
to give to water. We have tried Mr. Bird’s 
solution, and find that, as he says, a pre- 
cipitate falls; but, as a troublesome analvsis 
would be requisite to prove that this precipitate 
is of the nature indicated, of course we cannot 





| when London will be united with New York. A 
| message, however, has already been sent by her 
| Majesty the Queen to the President of the States 
at Washington, in which— 

“The Queen congratulates the President on 
|the successful completion of an undertaking 
| which she hopes may serve as an additional 
| bond of union between the United States and 
| England.” 


| Atlantic to Newfoundland, that from Newfound- | 





<a 





And a reply has since been sent by the 
President, who says— 

“The President of the United States acknow. 
ledges with profound gratification the receipt of 
her Majesty’s despatch, and cordially reciprocates 
the hope that the cable that now unites the 
eastern and western hemispheres may serye 
to strengthen and perpetuate peace and amity 
between the Government of England and the 
Republic of the United States.” 

Her Majesty has also congratulated the 
Governor-General of Canada on the completion 
| of the telegraph. 

It appears that “ the ordinary way of denoting 
success in telegraphic communication,” is to 
| signal the two letters “O. K.”, which, somewhat 
on the principle of the three R’s,—Reading 
Riting, and Rithmetic,—is said to denote “all cor. 
| rect.” This was the short code arranged between 
/Mr. Canning, on board the Grewt Eastern, and 
Mr. Glass, at Valentid. 

All concerned in the laying of the cable merit 
the best thanks of the public for the pluck, care, 
and assiduity with which the arduous and 
extraordinary work has been done. 











IRELAND. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, on the 
3rd inst., consecrated the new parish church of 
Howth. This edifice is near to the railway 
station, and occupies the site of the old church, 
now almost entirely removed, a part of the tower 
only being incorporated in the new building. It 

consists of the usual nave, aisles, and chancel, 
with a vestry and porch, and is in style of the 
Early Decorated period of English Gothic, with 
the slightest sympathy for French details 
evident. The nave arches are pointed, and con- 
structed in red and yellow brick, springing from 
polished marble columns, with well-carved 
capitals and moulded bases. The tower, which 
is surmounted by a spire 80 ft. high from ground 
to finial, stands at the north-west angle, and 
‘contains the stairs leading to the organ-gallery. 
The principal entrance is at the west end, and is 
a deeply-recessed Pointed doorway, the capitals 
to the jamb, shafts, and the arch mouldings 
being elaborately carved. The pulpit is in Caen 
stone. The church will accommodate 450 per- 
sons; the total cost being about 2,600]. The 
church has been erected by Mr. W. Doolin, 
builder, from designs by Mr. J. Rogers, archi- 
tect. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the 
workmen’s dwellings movement is fairly under- 
weigh; and already some substantial blocks, 
well designed and appointed, and built of sound 
honest materials, show signs of the vigour with 
which it is taken up. These have been erected 
by the Industrial Tenements’ Company (Limited), 
under the superintendence of their architect, 
Mr. Charles Geoghegan. A block is in course 
of erection in Meath-street, another in Bray, 
and one has recently been erected at the ship- 
building yard of Messrs. Walpole, Webb, & 
Bewley. 





FROM MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


As some indication of the value of property in 
the centre of the Victorian metropolis, it may be 
stated that at a recent sale by Messrs. Fraser 
& Co. of property in Collins-street, the land 
facing Collins-street averaged from 1951. to 2001. 
per foot, whilst that fronting Flinders-lane was 
sold privately for 1051. a foot. The sole excited 
considerable interest, and attracted a very large 
and influential attendance and a spirited compe 
tition. The depths of the allotments fronting 
| Collins-street were 141 ft., and of those fronting 
| Flinders-lane 1424 ft.——The anticipated com- 
| mencement of the Coliban Waterworks is giving 
/an impetus to Malmesbury, several new build- 
ings being now in course of erection. It is cal- 
culated by the department that about 1,500 men 
will be employed in the neighbourhood of 
| Malmesbury for nearly two years, bringing 
|probable increase of population of between 
| 4,000 and 5,000 people. Tenders were recently 
‘opened at the Board of Land and Works, for the 
| construction of a tunnel with tunnel fronts, and 

portion of a main aqueduct in the cutting be- 
|tween Malmsbury and Taradale, in connexioa 
with the Government water-supply scheme. 
There were six tenders, the lowest and acce 
one being that of Messrs. Moonie & Robertson for 
| 10,6691. 11s. 
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THE BRISTOL ASSIZE COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


Ar the last meeting of the town council it was 
resolved, after considerable discussion, that,— 


** As it is evident the city will have to expend a consi- 
derable sum of money in the adaptation of the present 
Guildhall and the erection of an additional court on the 
site selected by the council in March last, and as it is 
desirable that those alterations and additions should be 
Sg on the best and most approved plans—Resolved, 

hat the report of the finance committee now read be 
confirmed so far as regards the purchase of the house and 
remises belonging to the feoffees of the Christ Church 
ands, provided the same can be obtained on fair and 
equitable terms; and that, when the agreement for the 
purchase of such property shall have been entered into, 
the finance committee be directed to offer such premiums 
as they may think desirable to those parties who have 
already submitted plans for competition for the same, or 
amended plans for a second competition.” 


It was thought that only one design should 
be accepted from each competitor. 
the architects who had sent in designs in the 
previous competition had presented the follow- 
ing memorial to the town council, “to show 
cause why the designs selected by Mr. Water- 
house should not be adopted without further 
investigation :— 

1, Because the premiums have been awarded to those 
designs for their supposed adherence to a prescribed 
beundary, and for their professing to restore and utilize 


the ancient Norman hall, and other parts of ‘ Colston’s- 
House.’ 


Mr. Waterhouse has reported that the elevations do | 
not represent the true frontage to Small-street; and we | 


affirm that the plans exhibit a general excess in the whole 
width of the ground, of about 3 ft. beyond the pre- 
scribed dimensions, as shown on the site plan coloured 
red, Also that the plan which professes to incorporate 
the ancient buildings, and distinguishes them in black ink, 
is not true, because the new line of frontage will alter the 
line and the parallelism of the old walls, so that they can- 
not be rebuilt upon their old foundations. 

2. Because it is now sought to include the property of 
the parish of Christ Church for the completion of the 
plan. 

_3. Because the authors of ten out of the thirteen de- 
signs sent in (the remaining three being by one firm) 
found it necessary, fur the purpose of making a satisfue- 
tory plan, to include some property of the corporation, 
or some of the property of the parish of Christ Church, 
and because Mr. Waterhouse was restricted from adjudi- 
cating upon any of such plans, either for premiums or for 
execution. 

Your memorialists, therefore, submit that Mr. Water- 
house, or, if he refuse, another qualified architect, should 
report to you the merits of every plan and the accuracy 
of the estimates for each design sent to you before the 
execution of any one plan is determined upon, as we do | 
not believe the premiated design can be carried out for 
the sum stated.” 

| 


| 





| and unanimously carried. 


COMPENSATION CASES. 


the 28th ult., a compensation case of 40,0:01., The Rev. 
H. Blount and Others v. The Corporation of London, 
occupied the Recorder and a special jury the whole day, | 
in respect of freehold property on Holborn-hill, known as 
The Thaive’s Charity, bequeathed in the year 1348 by a | 
Mr. Thaive, for Church purposes. The property con- | 


Three of 


by Forbes and Others against the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, was under consideration. The claim was for some 
ten acres of land suitable for building purposes, situated 
near Kilburn, and required by the company; and in addi- 
tion to the direct value of the land, compensation was 
claimed for the damage which would be done to the pro- 
perty in the vicinity. The sum of 1,000/, per acre was 
demanded for the land, and the total compensation was 
set down at 20,0001. The company were willing to pay 
about half that amount. Ultimately the jury gave the 
plaintiffs 13,400. compensation. 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the friends 
and subscribers of this charity was held on 
Thursday afternoon (20th ult.), at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, when Mr. George 
Plucknett, in the absence of Mr. Joseph Rigby 
| (president of the institution), occupied the chair. 

The business before the meeting was to receive 
| the report for the past year; to elect the presi- 
| dent, auditors, treasurer, and directors tor the 
| year ensuing ; and other matters connected with 
| the welfare of the Institution. 
| Among the gentlemen present were Mr. George 
| Bird, Mr. Joseph Bird, Mr. T. Cozens, Mr. B. D. 
| Dove, Mr. F. J. Dove, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. 
| Hutchons, Mr. Robert Yeo, Mr. M. Hall, Mr. W. 
|S. Simkin, &e. | 
Mr. A. G. Harris (the secretary) then read the 





report, which concluded thus :— t 


The purchased amount of Stock Three per Cent 
Consols during the past year is 447/, 0s. 5d. ; 3341. 14s. 6d. | 
for the Relief Fund, and 1127. 5s. 11d. for the Building 
Fund ; making a total of 11,169/, 18s. 5d. Stock, divided as 
follows :—For the Relief Fund, 8,437. 12s. 1d., and for the 
Building Fund, 2,732/. 63. 4d. 

The directors earnestly appeal to the generous sympa- 
thies of their kind friends und supporters, and would 
mention, as an incentive to still further exertion on their 
part, that at the last election there were five unsuccessful 
candidates, besides others who have applied since, all of | 
whom are aged and necessitous, and anxiously looking 
forward to the next elections for an alleviation of their 
poverty and distress by being placed as pensioners upon | 
the funds of the institution. | 

The directors take this opportunity of again thanking 


| Mr. Joseph Bird, the honorary secretary of the ball held 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, in January last (for his | 


energetic kindness), and the ball stewards, which pro- | 
duced a profit of 81/, 18s., and donations 9/, 9s., being a | 
total of 91/. 7s. 
They have also the pleasure of announcing that Mr. 
Benjamin Hannen has kindly consented to become the |! 


| president of the institution for the ensuing year. | 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the | 


young boy who was attacked by s couple of 
bloodhounds, near Chesterfield, and almost torn 
to death. I am no sportsman, and, from that 
cause probably, I felt quite indignant,—a feeling, 
I am sure, in which you will share,—when I 
thought of this shocking occurrence.’ What, in 
the name of common sense and humanity, are 
we doing with bloodhounds in Derbyshire in the 
middle of the nineteenth century ? Of course, 
there will probably lie a very good case of civil 
action against the proprietor of the dogs; but 
what of that ? The boy might have been killed 
outright, and, as it is, he is probably severely 
maimed and disfigured. 

I was particularly well pleased to observe 
| your reference to the death of a boy who fell 
| over a cliff in Scotland and was dashed to pieces. 
| The subject of juvenile death is decidedly one of 
| the saddest and most growing evils of the present 
| day. My attention, I confess, was first directed 
}to the subject by come startling revelations in 
| your own columns,—notably with regard to the 
| poor girls who work at artificial fiowers, and 
isuch poisoning trades,—and I have at length 
| come to the honest conviction that it impera- 
tively demands a new form of legislation alto- 
gether. What I mean is that I should 
not regard a juvenile death of this sort 
as an accident, but as a crime, for which I 
should hold parents, guardians, employers, and 
parish authorities responsible, and make them 
liable to severe penalties, more especially if it 
could be shown that they were guilty of cul- 
pable neglect. It seems perfectly obvious that 
our present mode of poor-law supervision is 
totally inadequate to deal with the cruel and 
culpable maladministration of which we have 
recently had such thorough exposures. But I 
need not carry coals to Newcastle, or try to 
enlighten the editor of the Builder with informa- 
tion derived from his own words. My only 
excuse for trespassing on your space at all is the 
urgent necessity for action of some sort that 
will add to the safety of human life in circum- 
stances where it is too palpably evident that the 
people are disqualified for the duty themselves. 
ALPHA. 








MANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 


WE have received from the Assistant-Secre- 


| report, which was seconded by Mr. Joseph Bird, , tary to the Government of India (P.W. Depart- 
| ment), a long reply, in print, to a letter in our 


The Secretary next read the balance-sheet, issue of the 2lst October, 1865. It is dated so 


5401. 4s. 5d. remained at the bankers. 
The various officers were then, after suitable | 


| which showed that from June to June the dona- | long ago as January 9, and has probably, there- 
Holborn-hill.—At the Lord Mayor's Court, on Saturday, | tionsand subscriptions amounted to 2,3581. 63. 6d. ; | fore, been published elsewhere. 
and that after all expenses were defrayed | circumstances we cannot afford space for the 
| whole of it, but give the principal portions :— 


Under these 


“« Since the letter in question was written some impor- 


expressions for past services, re-instated ; after tant changes have been made in the pay of the higher 


sisted of the house rented by Mr. Charles Meeking, the | which a cordial vote of thanks to uhe Chairman | grades of the civil element. The former and present 


linendraper, on Holborn-hill, and other property, for the | 
Holborn-valley improvements, and the question was the | 
sum to be awarded, in order that the same might be in- | 
vested in other property by an order of the Court of | 
Chancery; and until such investment could be made the | 
same was to be invested in Consols. The present income | 
from the property was 1,265/. a-year, and of that sum | 
500. had by the Court of Chancery been appropriated to 
two other district churches—Saffron-hill and Trinity. 
Surveyors were called on both sides. The estimate for the 
trustees was from 38,9002. to 40,0001, Mr. Young, Mr. Clarke 
(Farebrother, Clark, & Co.), and Mr. Edwin Fox (Fox 
& Bousfield), were the surveyors to the claimants, The 
lease to Mr. Meeking in 1864, fur which negotiations had 
been pending before, and a short term surrendered, was 
9001, a-year, and the present value was put at 1,500/. 
Another house, leased at 150/, at the same period, was put 
at 3001, a-year. On the part of the Corporation four sur- 
veyors were calied—Mr. George Pownall, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Vigers, and Mr. Tress, Their estimate was from 31,808/. 
to 32,8027. On account of the large claim made, the cus- 
tomary allowance of 10 per cent. for compulsory sale 
exceeded 3,000/. It appeared that negotiations to treat 
had been pending, and a sum of 35,000/, was agreed upon, 
bat the matter went off on the ground of costs. Mr. 
Pontifex, the solicitor, was for the claimants, and 500/. 
was asked to cover costs, and the City was determined to 
submit the whole matter to a jury. Mr. Hawkins com- 
plained of the course pursued on the other side on the 
question of costs. He submitted that from 32,00, to 
33,0007. was the full value of the property. Mr. Lloyd 
complained of the manner in which the trustees of the 
charity had been treated by the City. They only wanted 
that a clear 35,0001. should be invested in Consols until 
other property could be procured for investment, and did 
not want to make costs. The jury had heard some evi- 
dence as to investments, Mr. Clark had declared that 
money awarded in compensation cases could not be closely 
invested in land. The Jearned Recorder, in placing the 
case before the jury, said the question was what was the 
value of the property. They had heard the evidence of 
the surveyors on both sides, All he could say was, that 
they were biassed in their opmions by the side they repre- 
sented, It certainly did seem strange that property which 
was leased in 1864 should in two years have gone up from 
9002. to 1,5002., and in another instance from 150/. to 300. 
The jury retired, and, on their return, assessed the com- 
pensation to be awarded by the Corporation at 36,0002. 
The Midland Railway.—On Monday, at the Sheriff's 


Court, in Red Lion-square, a compensation claim, brought | 


concluded the proceedings. 


salaries are as follows :— 








Per Annum. 
Former | Present 
Pay. Pay. 


Appointment, 





| 
THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. | 


| Chief Engineer, Ist Class 


£2,700 | £3,000 
1,920 ; 2,400 





” ” =D >” » ° 
| [ave read with great pleasure your remarks| ,, a 3rd ,, — ase 
; TTF! > py 2 i | = 
in the Builder under the head of “ A Chapter of Supg. Engineers of all grades............ 5 "ei. 4 to 


| Accidents.” If you have no objection I shall 
assist you to supplement the painful catalogue 
by bringing under your notice one or two addi- 
tional classes of accidents which I am sure you 
will at once regard as preventible. I have not, 
unfortunately, retained any reference to my 
authorities; but I am convinced they will be 
fresh in your recollection. 

Not long ago, within a week or two, I think, 
I read somewhere an account of some other sort 
of accidents I shall recall to your recollection, 
which exist in the barbarous exhibitions of men 
and women who are hired to show themselves 
with wild beasts. In particular I read some 
account of a leopard making a desperate attack 
on the “lion king,’ or whatever the poor 
mountebank was called who is hired to run the 
risk of his life,—-smashing the bones of his fore- 
arm, and nearly tearing the entire scalp from 
his head. Do you think this is a form of ex- 
hibition that should be tolerated much longer ? 
For one thing, I am sure that the effect on the 
gaping clowns who patronise such shows must 
be demoralizing in the extreme. And pray just 
remember, sir, for a single moment, the hormble 
fate of the female Blondin at Birmingham; and 
| you will at once agree that all such barbarous 








‘exhibitions ought to be made illegal if not| 


| criminal. 
I also read the other day an account of a! 


(1,680 | 1,920 








All these appointments are open to both the military 
and civil members of the department. ‘C. E.’ in his 
letter says that chief engineerships of the Ist class cannot 
be taken into account in estimating the prospects of a 
civilian, as they are invariably held by military men. If 
*C. E.’ had turned to the classified list of the officers of 
the department, he would at once have seen why these 
appointments have hitherto been held by military men, 
or rather by Royal Engineer officers. There is not one 
civilian in the whole department of suflicient standing 
upon whom the appointments could be conferred. Thus, 
the Royal Engineer officers permanently holding the chief 
engineerships of Bengal, the North-western Provinces, 
and_the Punjab, are all of more than two-and-twenty 
yeaf®’ standing in the department. Will ‘C. E.’ pick out 
from amongst the lst grade of Executive Engineers any 
one of greater length of service, or of service anything 
like as long? If he cannot, then his argument about 
these appointments simply falls to the ground. — 

But even supposing that these appointments will always 
be held by military officers—an idea which has never 
been entertained, as far as I am aware, by any one,—good 
reason can be found for such an arraagement. At present 
the chief engineers are, to a certain extent, the military 
advisers of the local governments, and under their super- 
vision military works projects are prepared. The Indian 
Public Works Department deals not only with the con- 
struction of canals and roads and buildings, but also with 
the construction of all the military works and defences 
throughout the country. Strategetical questions con- 








stantly arise which can only be be discussed and deter- 
mined by officers trained for the purpose. It is clear 
that such questions could hardly be dealt with by a chief 
engineer possessing only the training of a eivil engineer, 
and it is equally clear that they ca . only be dealt with by 
military men. wee ‘ 
*C, EV states the length of service in the executive 
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grades of the department to be, on the average, twenty | itself to the readers of this, then it follows that ‘ Cc. E.'s’ 
years. In other words, a civilian will have to serve that | remark, ‘ Military men receive departmental pay in addi- 
period before he obtains a superintending engineership | tion to the pay of their army rank, thus they are always 
on 1,200/. a year. Is this statement borne out by the | paid more than,—sometimes twice as much as,—civilians 
classified list? On referring to that for May, 1865, it will folding the same appointments and doing the same 
be seen that, out of a total of thirty-one superintending | duties,’ falls entirely to the ground. In short, ‘C. E.’s 
engineers, five are civilians, the senior of whom has served | mistake is simply this—he imagines military officers re- 
for fourteeen aud a half years. Of the Ist grade Execu- | ceive their military pay and allowances for performing 
tive Engineers (next to superintending engmeers in de- | non-military duties. 


partmental rank) not one can count twenty years’ ser- A few paragraphs further on, and, ‘C. E.’ thus writes :— 
vice, although one of them has been in that grade for | ‘ Recommendation roils are submitted every half-year by 
nearly four years. the superintending engineers to the local governments, 


*C. E.’ compares the pay obtainable after five or six | and the senior officer (1.¢., military or civil) recommended 
years’ service with the pay of railway engineers, of the | is usually promoted, unless there is something against 
army staff, of the medical service, and the civil service, | him. The promotions are generally fair, fc. fc.’ The 
and finds it exceedingly small. Railway engineers, he | italics are mine. If the promotions are generally fair, 
says, begin with 400. or 500. a year,* the medical and | how is it that the promotion of military men is faster 
civil services with about the same sum, and a lieutenant | than that of civilians? Surely there is a contradiction 
in the army draws 300i. a year. Now, it is quite certain | here. 
that the only method of judgingof the smallness or other-| But at the same time I willingly allow, as before, ‘C. E.’ 
wise of pay, is by the effect such a rate of pay has upon /to be right to a certain extent. The military officers 
inducing men to join the department. That the pay can- | serving in the senior grades have, many of them, entered 
not be se very small may be judged by ‘C. E.'s’ own the department at a time when the civil element was not 
statement. He says that, of the whole department, two- | distinctly recognized by the Governments. SBefore the 
thirds are composed of the civilian element; or, in other | department was placed in its present organized footing, 
words, the psy has proved sufficient to attract about 220 | its employés consisted almost entirely of military officers. 
men. Of these, a few have entered in the higher grades, | The number of civilians bore no proportion to the number 
but the number is so small as not to affect the general | of military men, and they entered the department with 
statement. In one sense the pay on entering may be small, | very uncertain prospects before them. Since the re- 
It may not be sufficient to attract the best class of men | organization of the department, inequalities in promotion 








for the department, but this is a point to be determined, | have been constantly diminishing. It is quite certain that 
not by the servant, but by the master. | at the present time, of two men entering the department 
He says that on 100/. in England a man can live as well | in the same grade, one civil] and the other military, their 
as another in India drawing 400/. a year, and also that | chances of promotion would be equal, their conduct and | 
1,000, a year will go no farther than 500/. in England. Is | professional knowledge being also equal. 
this the case? I cannot possibly imagine that part of | Objection is taken to the action of the Government ix | 
England in which 1601. » year will bring as much as 300Z. | ‘bringing in “ outsiders ’—railway engineers and others— 
in India. Such a statement as this cannot be supported | as executive engineers of any grade, and as assistants of 
by facts, and certainly my own experience (I have never the first grade.’ Appointments so made are exceedingly 
lived in England on 100/. a year, it is true) would lead me | few in number, and are, as a rule, made on some special 
to doubt entirely the accuracy of it. Assertions such as ground. Thus, it sometimes happens that engineers pos- 
these, unsupported by any evidence, are of little or no | sessing experience of the country, or in some special | 
value, and tend only to mislead. But at the same time it | branch of their profession, apply for appointments in the 
may be admitted that, generally speaking, Rs. 100 in Government service. If their testimonials are good, and | 
India are worth less than 10/. in England. | if it should appear that men are wanted, the Government | 
A little further on, and ‘C. E.’ warns young men js generally prepared to avail itself of the services of such | 
against coming to India ‘for less than Rs. 400 (480/. & men. | 
year).’ He says this is the lowest salary upon which &@, Before closing this letter, I would venture to make some | 
gentleman can live with comfort, and ‘ will not admit of remarks on the present position and constitution of the | 
many luxuries.’ As these statements are qualified to deter | department. There can be no question but that the | 
young men from commencing life m the Public Works position of civilians in it has been enormeusly improved | 
Department in India, I must give them unqualified denial. | within the last ten years. With the growth of the empire | 
After an experience of twelve years in the country, I can | at large, came the necessity for public works on an in- | 
safely state that one-half of the amount named is suffi- creased scale. The army was unable to supply the) 
cient for any youngster commencing life in the depart- | increased demand that then arose for effective constructive | 
ment (not gifted with extravagant notions) to commence | gski]] and supervision. Gradually, a few non-military men | 
his Indian career upon. It would be pleasanter to have found their way into the department on production of | 
more, undoubtedly ; buc, as 1 have shown before, it isthe satisfactory certificates. But their position was not clearly | 
pay upon which ail officers of the army commence their | defined, either with regard to the de ment or wit 
career, and upon which they very often have to live for regard to the military officers employed therein, But as | 
many years. It can only be supposed that ‘C. E.’ means new works increased in number and extent, the necessity | 
that such a sum is necessary to procure such comforts and for placing the establishment of the department on a | 
luxuries as hardly any man in India out of the civil ser- proper footing was at last distinctly recognized. This was | 
vice can hope to commence life upon. done in 1856, and in that year it was land down that al 
*C. E.’ states that ‘one very grave cause of dissatisfac- appointments in the department were open to ail. the 
tion amongst the civil members of the department is the members of the engineer establishment. From that year 
inequality between their pay and that of the military | to this, the principle has been fairly and honestly adhered | 
members.’ This so-called inequality has doubtless caused to, and in proof of this, I need only to refer to earlier 
much dissatisfaction, but simply from the fact of those portions of this letter. | 
dissatisfied never having cnuetaily examined the rates of The improvement in the position of the civil members i 
pay drawn by civil and military officers. of the department has, in consequence, been so great that 
A military officer employed in the department draws | no comparison can be instituted between the position of 
pay for performing two different kinds of service. First, to-day, and the position of some ten or twelve years back. 
e is paid by the State for being a military servant of that At the present time, there is not the slightest desire on 
State, and liable to be called upon at any moment to per- | the part of the Government to unduly favour one class of | 
form military duties. Secondly, he is paid by the State jts employés at the expense of any otherclass, It may be | 
for performing duties in the Public Works Department, safely stated that, provided a civilian shows himself to be | 
during the time his services may not be required for well informed in the duties of bis profession, to be active 
military purposes. Thus it may be said that he is both # and honest, he will succeed in the department, as well as | 
military and civil servant of the State. | his nulitary confreres, 
Now, whether he be employed in the Public Works, (Cuyleutta. 
Department or not, he must be paid by Government in 
bis military capacity. But as there is not military em- | 
ployment for ail military officers in time of peace, the | 
pt gs those who are willing employment in | 
the Public Works Department, for which they receive | , ” , 
what is technically called ‘staff pay.’ This ‘ staff pay,’ | THE “SORCERY-HALL” THEORY. 
specifically given for performing departmental duties, is | IS IT A FACT ? 
much less than that paid to civil engineers for performing | 


W. B. Macronz,” 























omnety, toto oe. — bag rae | Sr1r,—I perceive by your article at p. 522, &e. 

e following table, on ‘C, E.'s’ classification, | ‘ 
shows the rates of pay drawn under the new rules by ri he that Mr. Dove now asserts the er 
military and civil officers in the department :— notion as applied to our rock built cham- 
ais bers to be a fact not a theory. How does he seek 
| Pay Drawn | (Monthly |to prove this? By citing Professor Rafn’s 
Militery Rawk and Rank omens” 23 pity, |eading of the most uncertain and disputed of 
in the Department. Sihumryl ae © 2 b the Maeshowe Runes. Now, laying at one side 
Allow: | BY 2° Civil En-| the pregnant fact that such able Runic scholars 
ance, | * *¥* Bmeers. | as Professor Stephens, Professor Munch, Mr. 
Mitchell, Principal Barclay, Dr. Charlton, and 

‘ | “4 ‘ 

Asst. Engr., 3rd a4 ¥ ‘. = . r - a — *. | Dr. Wilson, all ignore the “ sorcery-hall ” trans. 
pes 2nd eae 26 12 20 0, “6 124 80 0 lation, as may be seen ~ = readings of this 
i se 612 |: ® |inscription given in the “Proceedings of the 
Bae. nn ack (Cat.) 25 te ae’ a 4 9 {Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” vol. 7. 
os aaa we ke | 0 83 8 60 0 | Pp. 265-278—and granting that Professor Rafn’s 
»» 2nd (Major) 75 18 | 53 6128 4 75 0 | unsupported interpretation is correct—I would 
om im wo | aaa | So am - oe . simply direct your attention to the well-ascer- 
Supdg. wy Sol 100 st tn. Lt ion tained fact that these Runes are confessedly 
pe cade A | 80 0190 4 on ® |much more modern than the chamber on the 
c a ~ ete = 2 4 = « = | Stones of which they are cut. Nay, that it is the 
» Ist (Col) 250 0 | ... 250 0, 250 9 | deliberate opinion of Professor Munch (one of 





—_—___-~. | the greatest of Runic scholars) that “Runes of 
The military pay and allowances here set down are those| this kind are never older than 1,100 at the 


drawn by officers of the Royal Engineers. . , 
— wom mt Ri not aan earliest” (Id. p. 278). Hence the “ sorcery- 


If we com the ‘staff pay’ or the pay drawn for | all” theory can in no case be traced back to 
pesfoeming ome we aa =i the pay drewe by | the builders of the chamber in the far past, and 
civil en & preci 1 i i i 
—<_ aan sa paneaninens —_ sing 9 me rests solely its very moderate, even if genuine, 
mental ae the side of the latter. The fact is, | #Xtiquity of 766 years, on the unsupported 
m officers 


\ enter the department with the view of | reading of Rafn, o posed by a h 
supplementing their army pay, whilst civilians enter it to who pe be sre, the by — of ab ler oe 
gain 4 livelihood. If the foregoing explanation commends y same Runes, “tumulus, 


or “ howe.” When, therefore, Mr. Dove gene- 
* *C. E.’ is not quite accurate here. On some lines of relises from this single doubtfal instance, and 
railway 360/. is the amount of the yearly pay on en-| ®Pplies the “ sorcery-hall” theory to all other 











trance.—W. B. M. structures of a similar nature, I think [ am quite 





warranted in terming that theory baseless; an 
adhere to that term, being quite content to a 
the facts of the case to the judgments of thoge 
who, like myself, having no pet theory to support 
merely try to guess after any truth which these 
primeval structures may dimly indicate. 

As to Governor Pownall’s New Grange 
“ inscription,” I do net see how the case can be 
altered by taking his word that it is Phanician, 
I gave him the benefit of a supposition that he 
looked on it as “an Ogham,” because I wag 
aware that it looked like an Ogham, and because 
I knew that the school of antiquaries to which 
he belonged considered the Ogham character to 
be of great antiquity, and, therefore, to have 
been introduced probably by their Dei ex Machin 
the Phownicians. Anyhow, if it be an inscription, 
it has never been read ; neither have the cognate 
“scribings” discovered by Mr. Conwell. I am 
justified, therefore, in upholding my former 
asgertion that our Irish Pyramids belong to the 
“ speechless past,”—as yet, at least. 

I am not surprised by the irascible tone of 
Mr. Dove’s rejoinder. I have always found that 
theory builders are much more impatient of 
contradiction than the humble-minded “ hod 


| men” of facts, one of whom I am quite willing, 


nay proud, to be counted. 
Kilkenny. JaMEs GRAVES, 





We have shown this letter to Mr. Dove and 
append his reply :— 

What Mr. Graves indicated in his note was, 
that J had given the name of sorcery-hall to 
the chambered barrows, whereas he now admits 
that he knew it to be a fact that this name is a 
translation— whether right or wrong, is not here 
the question—read by Professor Rafn, from a 
Rune, in which, the Professor believed, the barrow 
referred to was called a sorcery-hall. As to the 
truth or error involved in Professor Rafn’s trans- 
lation, I do not mean to enter on any discussion 
with Mr. Graves; all I shall now say is, that I 
think it is probably correct that the chambered 
barrows were sorcery chambers ; and that so far 
from being baseless, the probability of thie idea 
can be strongly corroborated,apart altogether from 
the fact of Professor Rafn haviog so translated 
the Rune in Maeshowe. It is not from the 
name of sorcery-hall that I have generalized; 
but because I have generalized that I have 
adopted Professor Rafn’s translation ; and Mr. 
Graves is not warranted, either on this ground 
or on any other, in turning my ideas upside 
down, and then declaring that he is warranted 
in terming them baseless, merely that he may 
put them out of the way of his own “pet 
theory ” of solely sepulchral uses. 

The reasons given for knowingly and delibe- 
rately misstating what Governor Pownall said, I 
cannot at all appreciate. Mr. Graves might 
have even now admitted that it was an inad- 
vertent mistake, if it were so; but to endeavour 
to justify and defend such a misstatement 18 
most decidedly both reckless and wrong. 





PROPOSED DECORATION 
OF ST. PANCRAS NEW CHURCH. 


Six,—Having failed in prevailing upon the 
trustees of St. Pancras Church to review & 
recent decision, I write to you as the last 
resource, hoping that you may be able to insti- 
tute some inquiry into the matter before it has 
gone too far. The facts are as follows :—The 
trustees of St. Pancras Church decided upon 
spending some 6001. for painting the church, 
and advantage was sought to be taken of the 
opportunity of appropriately decorating it, \ ¢ 
as @ building of Greek architecture. J 

A sub-committee was appointed, of whieh Mr. 
Ghinn is treasurer. Before this was done, how- 
ever, one of our trustees placed upon the table 
(uninvited) a design of his own, and the com- 
mittee began its labours with only one design 0 
sit in judgment upon. 

Upon my application they were induced to 
invite four others to send in designs and estl- 
mates, and amongst them (at my request) was 
the firm of Jackson & Graham, because I knew 
their designs would have the advantage of 
Mr. Owen Jones’s authority. When this sub- 
committee met, they decided upon the lowest 
estimate without seeing any design at all. 
Messrs. Jackson & Graham attended with = 
designs and estimate at some 
siderable expense), ao cg even asked to 
open them. This sub-committee have since 
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signed the contract, and we do not know to this 
date what our church may be like when it 
is done. 

My interest ‘in this matter is, that such a 
church should not fall into incompetent hands. 
I suppose there is no authority in this or any 
other country for the decorating in colour of a 
Greek temple, and if there is it requires a man 
of some authority on the subject to do it as it 
should be. As I consider our church entitled, 
from its architecture, to much consideration 
from those who reverence Greek art, I am most 


anxious that it be not made one of the blunders of 
the day. Well done, it might be made one of 


the sights of the metropolis, and badly done, a 


standing eyesore. I hope you will step in to our 


rescue, G. M. Hicks, 








THE DRAINAGE OF PORTSMOUTH. 


Sim,—In the leader lately given in the 
Builder upon Portsmouth you state, incidentally, 
that “at Southsea a new main sewer is in course 
of construction, which is to discharge into the 
sea! Let us hope that before it is finished the 
authorities may get more light, and find them- 
selves able to apply the sewage more usefully.” 

Will you allow me to state that the “main 
sewer” thus casually referred to, forms a portion 
of one of the largest systems of sewerage out of 


who themselves know their proper employment 
would be in the carpenter’s shop, or as foremen 
and overlookers. 

I perused a letter quite recently in a journal, 
from a man who signs himself a “ Foreman of 
Excavators” (and one who evidently does not 
undervalue his acquirements). He complains of 
the small amount of salary that was offered for 
a surveyor in a country town where he was em- 
ployed, evidently piqued because he could not 
accept, and so add to his dignity by appending 
the assumed title of surveyor to his name. He 
submitted to become foreman of excavators, be- 
cause he was better paid than by taking the 
appointment if he could have had it. 

Such men rail at the lowness of salaries 
offered by local Boards for small towns, but why 
should more be offered when such men are as 
plentiful as blackberries, and when numbers are 
ready to catch at the smallest bait? If others, 
however, of his class would act with the same 
wise discretion that he has done, and be content 
to remain foremen of excavators, we should find a 
change for the better, and Boards of Health would 


| 


advertisements as ‘Foreman of Excavators” 
complains about. A progressive improvement 
would take place, and many comfortable, if not 
| very lucrative appointments given to those who 
| have the best right to expect them. 





end to Brook-street, the Grosvenor gate and 
lodge standing a little inward and withdrawn 
from the line of rail; therefore, withort dis- 
turbing the gate or lodge, the fence might be 
graduated inwards from that point, and continued 
to Oxford-street, giving out the strip of 10 ft. or 
12 ft., with the forest trees, to the road, and the 
flower-borders, so beautiful before the late dis- 
turbance, need be in no degree interfered with. 
The late untoward commotion having de- 
molished the rails, makes it essential now to 
erect some new fence, perhaps more permanent 
than the last. Our late Chief Commissioner 
embellished the parks and distinguished himself. 
Could it have been that popular gratitude, and 
the humanising influence of flowers, saved from 
spoliation that gorgeous and incomparable 
display of bloom which still adorns the space 





offer better salaries, and so induce young but, 
properly qualified men to seek situations under | 
them,—men who never think of answering such | 


between Grosvenor-gate and Stanhope-gate ? 
|along this whole line, too, the railing was 
| prostrated, but not a single leaf, nor bud, nor 
| petal was disturbed. Most certain it is that people 
| of all classes habitually crowded the parterres ; 
they admired, they enjoyed the floral repast so 
bountifully provided for them, and guarded them 
as their own. 

In whatever way the grand conduit of Park- 
lane is to be improved, no time should now be 
lost in making it wide, splendid, and suitable to 
the importance of the position, and the neces- 
sities of the community. QuonpDaM. 


He says the ‘‘ bone and muscle” of the country 





London, the construction of which is costing 

this borough 100,000. It is true that we have is emigrating to America from such causes as he | 
an outfall into the sea; but, with the best system | relates. Certainly I believe that if a few| 
of utilisation, a population of 100,000 covering cargoes of the “ bone and muscle” comprised in | 
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so Jarge an area would, to say the least, find it “sham surveyors” would emigrate, it would 


very inconvenient at times, particularly after 
storms, to be without such outfall. 
The “authorities” of this borough have not 


l ones left 


‘be a decided advantage to the rea 
| behi ALECTO, 


behind. 








lost sight of the utilisation of the sewage, but, | 


on the contrary, possess all the little “light” 
which other “ authorities,’ scientific, parlia- 
mentary, or municipal, have been able to throw 
upon this vexed and debateable subject. Our 
outfall has been fixed with a view to the ultimate 
utilisation of the sewage; but, as we pollute no 
river, and discharge our sewage “ outward 
bound” into a rapid current, on the top of high 
water, at a point some four miles east of Ports- 
mouth, we can afford to wait for more “ light,” 
as well as the experience of other places whose 
necessities are more urgent than our own. 

You have done Southsea justice in the glowing 


description you have given of the scene from its | 


peach. It should also be known that this attrac- 
tive watering-place, naturally so healthy, has the 
good fortune to be governed by “ authorities ” 
who are wise enough to appreciate and apply 
the latest teachings of sanitary and engineering 


science to increase the comfort and salubrity of 


the borough. Lewis ANGELL, 
Engineer to the Corporation of 


Portsmouth. 





“ SURVEYORS.” 
A cood deal has been written lately about the 


payment of surveyors in reference to the adver- | 


tisements which have appeared from time to 


PARK LANE. 


CuANGEs effected within the last twenty years 

in the general system of intercommunication by 

' railways, as well as the enormous increase of the 
‘outlying W., N.W., and S.W. quarters, have 
poured a traffic into this tiny thoroughfare for 


| which it is quite inadequate, and which continues | 


daily to increase ; not on account of its aptitude, 
but solely becanse it is the nearest route from 
N.W. to S.W., and the direct line between the 
| Great Western and Victoria Stations, and also 
between Oxford-street and Piccadilly. 
| Private vehicles and equestrians, as well as the 
walking public, provided they carry nothing 
| beyond an umbrella or cane, may go through the 
Park, by daylight ; but the torrent of omnibuses, 
cabs, vans, and wains daily increases, until at 


last the issue of the Lane into Piccadilly has} 


become the most dangerous and fatal of London 
| crossings. 
| At the poi 
| ever-crow 
| Lane is, as we before described in the Builder, but 
| $1 ft., with a carriage-way between the curbs of 
| only 20 ft.! Some years back we pointed out, 
| that this end of Park-lane crooked off eastward 
| about 300 ft. from the right line, which would 
strike out straight through Hamilton-place ; and , 
thus, without interference with numerous inha- 
bited and valuable houses, would afford at the 


time for town and road surveyors. The very cheapest rate, the greatest amount of public 


term surveyor, us used, is an anomaly; it means | 


anything, or nothing. I do not think surveyors | 
proper are usually badly remunerated; there | 
may be isolated cases, but it is not a general 
system. 

Town surveyors are often architects in good 
practice ; in these cases they are not dependent 
on the salaries that are paid. Sometimes, as in 
sea-coast towns and fen districts, the surveyors 
are local civil engineers, as better fitted to carry 
out certain works in such places. 

In cases of very large towns, such as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c., the town or 
city surveyor has as much work as he and a 
competent staff of assistants can well get 
throngh; in such cases, private practice is 
usually proscribed, and this circumstance is 
taken into account in fixing his remuneration. 
Surveyors under the Loca] Management Act are 
generally fairly if not handsomely paid, and they 
have many opportunities for private work, and 
use them too. 

I have, so far, spoken of competent surveyors, 
well-educated gentlemen, who have been pro- 
perly articled to the profession ; but there is a 
swarm of another class, who are the grumblers ; 
uneducated men who assume the title of sur- 
veyor without apy proper qualification; men 








advantage ; but it seems that jive or siz aristo- 
cratic residents of this fashionable park angle 
could not brook the vulgar cavalcade of ’buses, 
and so some 200,000/. are to be drawn from the | 
public purse to buy out a royal duke, together | 
with twelve or fourteen tenements of minor | 
importance, in order to form a less direct route, 
at the cost of a larger violation of private rights. 

The length of Park-lane is approximately 
three-quarters of a mile, which, bounding the 
Park, ought to form a noble causeway, with a 
wide pathway on the Park side; and the line of 
young trees which now stands 9 ft. within the 
fence should be preserved, as in Piccadilly and 
in all the Parisian Boulevarts. If enlarged by a 
strip of only 12 ft. from the Park border, the 
addition would ennoble the Lane; and, as in 
St. James’s Park, the widening of the roadway 
would give apparent extent to the Park inclosure 
also: ajreference to, and inspection of, any of the 
borders and adjacent roads which have been so 
treated, will verify this otherwise apparently 
inconsistent problem. 

There are portions, as between Brook-street 
and Grosvenor-street, and opposite to Dorchester 
House, where the lane is 20 ft. or 30 ft. wider ; 
but it has only a width of 27 ft., between the 
curbs, in the whole length from the Oxford-street 





nt of issue into Piccadilly, on this | 
ded pavement, the total width of the | 


Sir,—Noticing that a great many buildings 
are being erected upon wet swampy land, I 
would, through the medium of your valuable 
journal, earnestly call the attention of all archi- 
tects and builders to the advisability of having 
the foundations and ground-flooring laid with 
good asphalte, from 1 in. to 14 in. thick, and 
also to have the outside walls coated with the 
same composition from the foundations to a 
little over the level cf the ground. I need hardly 
refer to the well-known fact that damp houses 
are very prejudicial to health. 

By the process I have named, damp would be 
effectually prevented, and much after-trouble, 
annoyance, and expense saved, as water cannot 
penetrate through asphalte when properly laid, 
and by this means the property would be ren- 
dered more valuable both in a monetary and 
sanitary point of view. This would be particu- 
larly the case with public-houses, where dry 
cellars for the storage of beer, &c., are so much 
needed. R. J. 





NAIL-MAKING MACHINE. 


Mr. R. C. Rosinson has patented a nail-making 
machine on a new principle. He claims that 
besides making nails with good points and heads, 
it turns them out much more quickly than the 
machines hitherto used, these latter producing 
of 1}-inch nails 180 per minute, while the new 
machine makes with ease 380 in the same time. 
The old machines are fed by hand, requiring a 
person to each machine, but this is self-feeding, 
and one person can easily tend two machines. 
The old machines are fed with a strip of the same 
width as the length of the nails to be cut from 
it; thus 1}-inch nails require strips of 1}-inch 
wide to be fed by hand into the machine ; but 
the new machine, for the same length of nails, 
feeds itself with a strip 6 inches wide, detaching 
four nails from the strip at each cut. 

There is no reason why strips of 12 inches wide, 
or more, should not be cut up into nails in @ 
machine of proportionate strength, and so save 
a deal of labour in cutting or preparing strips. 
The nails now used require annealing after they 
are made, but those produced in this machine 
are not hardened in the process of cutting, and 


so do not require any annealing. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Norwich. — St. Giles’s Church has been re- 
opened. The style chosen by Mr. R. M. Phipson, 
the architect, for the new chancel, is the Late 
Decorated Gothic, such as prevailed during the 
time of the three Edwards, the unity of the 
entire building being thus secured. The east 
window is of four lights. The three bays on the 
south side of the chancel are filled with three- 
light windows in keeping with the large east 
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window. The north side of the chancel is ap- 
propriated to a vestry, with an entry from the 
exterior, and an organ-chamber which opens by 
arches into the chancel and the north aisle. The 
windows in the south aisle have been all re- 
moved, and new lights inserted, corresponding 
in style and design with the windows of the north 
aisle. The west arch, which was filled with the 
organ and a heavy gallery for school children, is 
now seen to advantage, while the whole west 
door has been replaced by one in carved oak, and 
the west window has been restored, stone tracery 
and mullions taking the place of the old wood- 
work. The mullions and tracery of all the 
windows of the north aisle, and the clerestory 


windows of the south, have been cleaned, and, | 
‘than a rebuilding of the fabric, though it has 


together with the new windows, all have been 
glazed with tinted cathedral glass. The tower 
has been restored and strengthened by the erec- 
tion of new buttresses. The buttresses to the 
aisles have also been restored. The roofs of the 
mave and aisles have been restored and newly 
covered with lead, while the roof of the chancel 
has been covered in like manner. Internally 
the church has been improved. The walls have 
been refaced, the stonework cleaned, open oak 
benches with traceried ends have taken the 
place of the old lofty churchwarden pews, a 
traceried and carved oak pulpit, and a reading- 
desk to correspond, have replaced the massive 
erection of the old time, and the chancel has been 
paved with encaustic tiles. The work has been 
done, under the direction of the architect, by 
Messrs. Atkins & Dawes, and Mr. Lacey, the 
expense being over 3,000I., of which sum the 
incumbent has given 1,0001. 

Caldwell.—St. Mary’s Church, Caldwell, which 
is likewise used by the adjoining hamlet of 
Wykeham, has been re-opened after undergoing 
a restoration. The nave roof has been restored 
to its originai pitch, and the chancel has been re- 
roofed. The fittings were in a very dilapidated 
condition, and there was no division wall between 
nave and chancel, which gave the junction of the 
roofs a very ugly appearance: new piers and 
arch now form the division. The benches are 
of deal varnished. The pulpit is of oak, with a 
stone base. The aisles are paved with stone, 
and the chancel is paved with encaustic tiles 
from Whitstone’s manufactory at Coalville. The 
east windows have been filled with stained glass 
from Mr. Wailes’s, of Newcastle. The south 
porch has been restored, and new windows have 
been inserted on the north and south sides of 
church. The bell framing has been repaired and 
anew belfry floor has been put in. The chancel 
has been restored by the Dake of Rutland, to 
whom it belongs. The works have been carried 
out by Messra. Weaver & Wentnall, of Melton 
and Goadly, under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, of Melton Mowbray and Leicester, 
architect. 

Bicester.—Chesterton Church, which has been 
undergoing a repair during the past twelve- 
month, has been re-opened for divine worship. 
The restoration has cost about 1,0007. The 
benches are of oak, and were made by Mr. 
Finch, of Finmere. The carpenter's work to 
the bailding was done by Mr. John Renn, of 
Chesterton village, and the stonework by Mr. 
Jas. Bates, of Kidlington. The architect was 
Mr. Penrose. 

Tydd St. Giles.—The chapel of ease at Fon! 
Anchor hamlet, on the Nene, between Sntton 
Bridge and Wisbech, has been opened for divine 
service. It has been erected by Messrs. Girling, 
of Wisbech, and Bateman, of Tydd St. Mary. The 
edifice is plain and in the Gothic style, from a 


design by Mr. W. Adams, architect, Wisbech. | sacrificed fifty seats in the galleries and thirty 
it is built on a piece of land on the western! in the body; in addition to which it was stated 
side of the new line, with red brick, having a/| that in several other respects they had failed to 
slated roof, with a cross upon the western end. | restore the building to its original condition, and 
The dimensions of the interior are 58 ft. by | under these circumstances the trustees had re- 
20 ft. The windows are lancet-headed. The | solved not to receive the church from the com- 
pany. 


roof is an open one. 

Greenhill (Harrow-on-the-Hill).—A church is 
in course of erection here, which will, when 
finished, form a chapel of ease to Harrow parish 
church. It is a brick building, consisting of 
nave, chancel, vestry under tower, and organ- 
chamber, and north-east entrance on the other 
side of chancel. It has also at the north-west 
angle a porch and bell-turret (for present use, as 
the tower will not be completed at first). The 
whole of the roofs will be plastered to the under 
side of rafters, and decorated in water-glass or 
encaustic painting. The design is of a simple 
and severe character, based upon the early 
French Gothic, and the building will, when com- 
pleted, seat about 430 adults. The cost for the 
complete church will be about 2,1001. The works 
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'tower has also been surmounted by a new pyra-| 
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are being executed by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, 
and the architect is Mr. Bassett Keeling. 

Reigate.—St. Matthew’s Church has been con- 
secrated. The edifice is in the Early Gothic 
style, slightly decorated. The architect was 
Mr. Hihn, of London; and the builder Mr. 
Carruthers, of Reigate. 

Thornbury.—The parish church has been re- 
opened. It had been in an exceedingly dilapi- 
dated condition for many years, and has been 
considerably curtailed in consequence. Up to 
the present restoration it was encumbered with 
the old-fashioned pews, the walls being covered 
with the usual accumulation of successive coats 
of whitewash. The works which have just been 
carried out consist of a general restoration rather 


been found necessary to reinstate many portions 
of the old work, which is of considerable anti- 
quity. A new south porch, and a new vestry 
and organ chamber have been added on the 
north side of the chancel. A new chancel arch 
and new east window have been inserted. The 


south side. The tower is situated at the south 
west angle of the building. The total inter,.; 
length from east to west, is 98} ft.; the Width 
across the nave and aisles, 54 ft.; the chance] is 
21} ft. wide ; the height from the floor to the rid 

of nave roof is 52 ft., and the height of the tower 
to the top of the pinnacles, is 96 ft. An arcade 
of six bays of moulded arches, resting on octg, 
gonal and moulded pillars and responds, divides 
the nave and chancel from aisles, transepts, and 
chapel, on either side. The principal entrances 
are through the porch and transept on the south 
side, the doorways being moulded and carved, 
The windows have all moulded jambs and mn). 
lions, with tracery in the head of each. The 
tower opens into the south aisle and naye 
through moulded piers and arches. The roof 
will consist of framed hammer-beamed princi. 
pals, with curved and moulded brackets (with 
tracery in the spandrels), supported by stone 
shafts and corbels. All the roofs will be boarded 

and the whole stained and varnished. The 
slating will be in bands of two colours, and the 





ridging surmounted by ornamental cresting, that 


'midal roof, covered with shingle. The roof of of the chancel being foliated in wrought iron. 


the nave has been repaired, and the remainder of | 


The internal walling will be of finely-dressed 


'the roof re-constructed, and the whole has been stone throughout. The aisle floors will be laid 


| standing between the railway company and the| Norwich has undergone a restoration. 


| 





covered with Broseley tiles. The interior of the 


church has been fitted throughout with oak 
stalls. 


The floor of the lower nave, chancel, and 
porch has been laid with red, black, green, and 
figured encaustic tiles, from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Godwin, Withington. The sacrarium 
has also been inlaid with tiles of the same de- 
scription as the body of the church. The stone 
used in the present restoration is a red sand- 
stone, which can be obtained in the district. The 


total expenses of restoration are about 850I. 


Seaton (Devon).—The parish church, which 


has been closed for more than six months, has 
been re-opened, after reseating and other im- 
provements. The church is peculiar. Twoarches 
remain, with mouldings continuous from the 
piers of Decorated date, forming part of an 
arcade to the north aisle; adjacent to these is a 
chancel arch of the same style. 
inclines from the line of the nave 2 ft. to the 
southward, in a length of 25 ft. 
the chancel aisle by a segment pointed arch of 
two chamfered orders, the inner springing from 
corbel heads; but the bulk of the church is 
Perpendicular. The works consist in the removal 
of high square pews, and reseating the whole 
church in low open seats of red deal, having 
tracery in the bench ends; a new red deal pulpit ; 
a new roof of Decorated character in the chancel, 


The chancel 


It opens to 


in place of a decayed one of Late Perpendicular ; 


and a new east window, in place of a debased | 


one of 1764. The west gallery of necessity 


remains, as the enlarging the church could not | 
be effected with good taste in aisle or transept. | 


The outlay is about 6001. Much repair to free- 
stone-work has yet to be done, and further works 
of restoration are needed. Mr. Ashworth was 


the architect employed, and the work was car- | 


ried out by Messrs. Major & Gollop, local 
builders. 

Liverpool. — St. Simon’s Church, which has 
been removed and rebuilt at the corner of St. | 
Vincent-street East, by the London and North- | 
Western Railway Company, in consequence of 
the latter extending the Lime-street Station | 
eastward, has been opened for divine service. | 
During the progress of rebuilding the church | 
on the new site, there has been some misunder- | 


trustees of the church, it being alleged that, in | 
reconstructing the edifice, the company had 


The fifty seats in the gallery having, 
however, been replaced, and other concessions 
mace, the church was received. 

Padiham (Lancashire). — The old parish 
church of St. Leonard’s has been pulled 
down, and a more commodious edifice is 
being erected to meet the requirements of 
the parish, and to stand as a monument to the 
memory of the late Mr. Le Gendre N. Starkie, of 
Huntroyde Hall. The foundation stone was laid 
with Masonic honours by Captain Starkie, the 
patron, on the 28th ult. The new church will 


be in the style which prevailed in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The plan comprises nave 
and side aisles, north and south transepts, chan- 
cel, with chapel on south side, and organ cham- 


}and fourteenth centuries. 





ber and vestry on the north, with a porch on the 





with Staffordshire tiles, those for the chancel 
being encaustic in patterns. The benches will 
be open, and the ends framed with tracery heads 
to panels. The windows will be glazed in tinted 
cathedral diamond quarries, set in lead, with 
white borders. The stone for the external dress. 
ings is to come from Steton, in Yorkshire, and 
the internal stone from local quarries. The 
church will be warmed by hot water, and lighted 
by gas, on ornamental brass standards. The 
accommodation is for 1,000 persons, and the 
entire cost will be about 6,0001. The architect is 
Mr. William Waddington, of Burnley and Padiham, 
under whose superintendence the whole will be 
executed by the following contractors,—Messrs. 
C. Anderton, for the masonry ; J. & L. Bertwistle, 
for the joinery ; J. Harrison, for the slating, all 
of Padiham ; and J. Bradshaw, of Barnley, for 
the plumbing and glazing. 

Killingworth, Northumberland.—A new church 
is shortly to be commenced at this place, which 
is about six miles north of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and the scene of the early life of George 
Stephenson, the great engineer, who was 
“breaksman” at the Killingworth Pit, and in 
front of whose house in the village there still 
exists the sun-dial, in the making of which he 
displayed the first indications of his mechanical 
genius. The church will be built of two varieties 
of local stone, with some of the finer portions of 
the internal dressings of Bath stone. In plan 
it will consist of nave and side aisles, chancel 
with apsidal end, and vestry and organ chamber 
at the east end of the church; and a tower and 
spire, forming a ground porch entrance, at the 
south-west corner. There will also be a north 
porch, which, together with the north aisle and 
organ-chamber, will not be erected at present. 
The style is French Gothic of the thirteenth 
The accommodation 
when completed will be for about 520 adults, 
and the outlay when completed will be a little 
over 3,0001. “The design was selected in limited 
competition with a few local architects, and is 
by Mr. Bassett Keeling, under whose superin- 
tendence the works will be carried out by local 
tradesmen. 

Postwick.—The church of Postwick = 

e 
work, which was commenced about a year ag°, 
has been carried out, according to the plans o! 
the architect, Mr. Morant, by Mr. Foysor, 
builder; Mr. J. W. Lacy, bricklayer; and Mr. 
Rust, stonemason—all of Norwich. The nave 
and chancel are supplied with a new open 
timbered roof, and the chancel is connected with 
the church by an arch. A vestry with an orga? 
chamber is appended to the north side of the 
chancel. The chancel is fitted with oak stalls 
and a prayer desk, and the floor is laid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The reredos has been 
re-painted, and a new Communion cloth and 
fauld stools have been worked and presented by 
some lady parishioners. A brass corona, made 
by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, and 
bearing the words, “ Let us walk in the light of 
the Lord,” depends from the ceiling. A ne¥ 
window has been inserted at the east end by 
Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. It repre 
sents six events in the passion of the Saviour— 
the entry into Jerusalem, the agony in the 
garden, bearing the Cross, the Cracifixion, and 
Christ and Mary in the garden after the 
Resurrection. The tracing is filled with the 
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figures of the four Evangelists, and beneath 
each medallion is an inscription appropriate to 
the subject depicted. The organ chamber is 
filled with a new organ, enclosed in a Gothic 
deal case: Mr. W. C. Mack, of Yarmouth, was 
the builder. The pulpit, which is new, is of 
Caen stone, and was carved by a young lady 
related to the rector. The centre panel repre- 
sents the Saviour bearing the Cross, with a 
“‘daughter of Jerusalem” kneeling in the fore- 
ground. Beneath it is the inscription—‘“ We 
preach Christ Crucified.” Over the figures is 
an arch supported by columns of French marble, 
and the spandrels are inlaid with marbles. The 
roof of both chancel and nave has been re-tiled 
with red tiling relieved by black bands running 
in a horizontal direction. The completion of the 
restoration has been celebrated. 








Hooks Received, 


Society of Engineers: Transactions for 1865. 
London: Spon. 1866. 


Tuts is a volume of nearly 300 pages, with 
numerous plates. It contains, besides an in- 
augural address by the president for 1865, Mr. 
W. T. Carrington, papers On the Patent Laws, 
by Mr. C. D. Abel; On Strength and Rigidity, 
by Mr. W. E. Kochs; On certain Methods of 
treating Cast-iron in the Foundry, by Mr. Zerah 
Colburn, the president of the present year ; On 
Irrigation with Town Sewage, by Mr. George 
King ; On Circular Tables, by Mr. H. Hakewill ; 
On Sugar-making Machinery, by Mr. P. F. 
Nursey; On the Adhesion of Locomotives and 





A New Cairn at Batmorat.—The tenants, 
servants, and others on the estates of Balmoral 
and Abergeldie, in order to testify their loyalty 
and devotion, mustered in great force the other 
day for the purpose of raising a Highland cairn, 
commemorative of the marriage of the Princess 
Helena and Prince Christian of Holstein. Having 
fixed upon one of the peaks of Craig Gowan, a 
little south from Balmoral, for the site, they set 
to work in good earnest; and in a few hours a 
cairn was raised of imposing dimensions and 
artistic finish. The work was relieved by dancing 
Highland reels to the strains of the bagpipe. 


FRIGHTFUL OCCURRENCE AT THE SLouGH Dratn- 
AGE Works.—A slip of earth has taken place in 
the excavation near Sussex-place, and some 
labourers engaged upon the work were buried 
beneath the soil. Two of the men, though 
partly imbedded in the mass of gravel were 
rescued alive, but one, it was found, had been 
suffocated. When alarmed at the first moving 
of the soil, in his bewilderment he must actually 
have rushed into the danger instead of from it. 
The coroner’s jury found a verdict of accidental 
death. 


Wuo.esaLE Leap Potsoninc.—During the 
past two months the people of a portion of the 


been attacked with a malady exhibiting the most 
positive symptoms of lead poisoning. Many 
cases resulted in death, and hundreds are still 
suffering from its effects. Physicians were sorely 
perplexed, but they established the fact of the 
presence of lead in the systems of patients. 
| After considerable research, it was found that 
|the lead was taken by the sufferers in bread 
manufactured at a mili in Phillipsburg, and it 





western part of Orange county, New York, have | 


PETROLEUM, OR MinERAL O1t.—There appears 
to be good reason for supposing that an abundant 
supply of petroleum exists in the rocks of Eng- 
land. It is stated that the surface “ indications ” 
of various parts of Shropshire lead to this in- 
ference. Experimental borings are in progress. 


Society or British Artists.—At one of the 
recent meetings of the Society of British Artists, 
held at the Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, 
Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone, the President, in a very 
complimentary speech, presented to Mr. Henry 
Hawkins a well-filled purse, to mark the respect 
the Society feels for him as being one of its 
founders, and its oldest member. 


Hypravtic Bunc.—Dr. Weber has recently 
brought before the Industrial Society of Mul- 
house a bung of his invention, which allows of 
the escape of carbonic acid gas during fermen- 
tation, but prevents loss by the evaporation of 
alcoholic vapours. It is sometimes difficult to 
know whether fermentation has ceased or not, 
and if the cask be closed before it has done so 
there is a risk of the cask being burst. With the 
improved bung, which is similar in principle to 
an ordinary stench trap, there is no danger of 
this, as the carbonic acid gas can escape when- 
ever it has attained sufficient pressure to force 
itself under the edge of the inverted trap. The 
bung is constructed of pottery-ware, and is not, 
| we presume, intended for permanent use. 





| NEwspareR Press Funp.—The annual meet- 
ing of the members of this society was held at 
| Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s; Mr. 
| J. H. Doyle in the chair. The report of the 
‘committee of management stated that the society 
; had continued to make satisfactory progress. 
| The number of members enrolled on the Ist of 


certain Expedients, by Mr. Vaughan Pendred;/|was discovered that an old mill-stone, which July was 214, of whom 43 were London life 
and On Giffard’s Injector, by Mr. Lewis Olrick. required continual repair, always had the holes, members, 10 country life members, 108 London 
To the papers are also appended the discussions jin it filled up with lead. Of course, the attri- | annual members, 21 country annual members sub- 


to which they respectively gave rise ; the whole 
forming a volume of some value to the engi- 
neering and architectural professions. 





VARIORUM. 


Hatr a dozen pamphlets on the Treatment of 
Cholera have reached us, but this is a part of 
the subject to which we can only refer incident- 
ally. We deal with endeavours for prevention 
rather than means of cure. The Quarterly 





| tion of the grinding detached minute particles of 
lead from the stone, and mingled them with the 
| flour. The lead thus communicated, when fer- 


mented and subjected to baking with the flour, | 


was immediately transformed into carbonate of 
lead, one of the deadliest of poisons. 


TELEGRAPHIC Procress: ONE WiRE Tyro- 
| TeLEGRapH.—A pair of experimental instru- 
| ments embodying improvements have now been 
/nearly completed, for Mr. J. H. Simpson, the 
patentee,” by the well-known 


scribing one guinea a-year, and 32 country annual 
| members subscribing half-a-guinea. Since the 
last annual meeting the committee had purchased 
7001. more in the New Three per Cents., making 
a total investment of 2,000/. in that stock. To 
| this they had added 700l. in debentures of the 
' Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
and guranteed, as respects payment both of 
the principal and interest, by her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India in:Council. Mr. 


has a second article on the Life of Sir Joshua, i Sane Elliot Brot! gra ome J. H. Doyle, Mr. J. Mould, Mr. F. Leger, Mr. W. 
Reynolds, taking greatly the shape of a defence | M&Kers, ee ee tio © ‘WO Saunders, Mr. J. W. Ellesdon, Mr. J. N. Lee, 


|instruments, says Engineering, are similar, and , 
7 we pn . and Mr. Callaghan were elected members of the 


of the admirable painter as against the state- | 


ments of Allan Cunningham. “ Iron and Steel” 
is the subject of an interesting article in the 
same number. 








Miscellanea. 





VaLvE or Lanp At CIRENCESTER. — On 


either of them may be used for receiving or 
transmitting a message, the only variation re- 
| quired being, that the sending instrument should 
| 


j 


committee. 


SOMETHING LIKE A Manxston.—A Paris cor- 


| be supplied with type, and the receiving one respondent thus writes:—‘ An invitation to 


with prepared paper. They each consist prin- 
| cipally of a wooden wheel, 42 in. in diameter, 
| having disposed heliacally round its circum- 
ference eighteen styles, which are each pressed 
| outwards by a spring. The wheel is placed so 
jas to revolve at a short distance from a desk, 
| the face of which is curved to suit the circum- 


Wednesday, Messrs. Moore & Hill sold by auction, ference of the wheel, this desk carrying either | 


at the Bull Inn, two lots of land in the Nursery, 


| the type or the prepared paper, as required. As 


ry New - | ° 
having frontages to the New-road and 'O/the wheel revolves, the styles successively 


Carpenter’s-lane. The pieces of land in question, | 
with others previously sold by private contract, | . 


| traverse the type or paper placed upon this desk 
a series of parallel lines; and the desk! 


until a few years ago formed part of a pasture | being of less length than the interval between | 


field. The prices realised, we believe, exceed 91. | 


per perch, or 1,4401. per acre ! 


the following styles, one only is passing over it | 
at one time. Either the styles of the two 


visit Ferrieres, the property of Baron James de 
Rothschild, is, you will admit, one of the few 
which are seldom declined. To convey a fair 
idea of the magnificence of this princely dwell- 
ing, I feel inclined to refer you to the most 
glowing page in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ tales. 
You enter, by a flight of marble steps, a vestibule, 
which opens on one of the most spacious halls 
in Europe, furnished, however, as a reception- 
room, and lighted trom the roof, which is of 
mufiled glass, from behind which, at night, a 
system of gas illumines the vast space, some- 
what as has been so successfully carried out at 
the Chatelet. A gallery rans round the upper 
part of the hall, on which suites of party rooms 


Prize Essays on Commons Near Lonpon.— | instruments are connected to a single line wire | open; while on the ground-floor the reception 
The Commons Preservation Society announce | and the desks to “earth,” or vice vers4, and the | and family apartments open on the hall. Purple 


that Mr. Henry W. Peek, of Wimbledon House, | usual battery connexions being also made, it | velvet portiéres have an admirable effect at each 


has offered four prizes for essays on the preser- 
vation of commons in the neighbourhood of the | 
metropolis. Two prizes will be given for essays 
dealing with the sanitary and moral aspects of 
the question, namely, 501. for the best and 25/. 
for the second best essay. The competitors are 
expected to discuss the necessity of preserving 
these open spaces for purposes of health and 
recreation, their importance for the volunteer 
movement, for athletic sports, and for the study 
of natural history ; explaining their present con- 
dition, and whether it is desirable that anything, 
and what, should be done to improve it. Two 
prizes will be given for an essay dealing with 
the legal and historical aspects of the question, 
1001. for the best and 501. for the second best 
essay. Very great uncertainty prevails as to 
the legal rights of commoners and lords of the 
manor, and it is believed that the latter have 
been considerably exaggerated. The Right Hon. 
W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. George Shaw Lefevre, 
M.P., Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Burrell, and Mr. John Murray, will act as judges 


follows that, as each style of the sending instrn- | 
ment passes over the type, it will transmit a 
series of currents through the line wire to the 
receiving instrument, and cause the style of 
that instrument, in passing over the prepared 
paper, to record a series of marks corresponding 
to the type. Thesynchronous motion of the two | 
wheels will be ensured by the employment of a | 
governor—we believe a modification of that 
patented by Professor Thomson and Mr. Fleem- 
ing Jenkin—and they will be driven by falling | 
weights. Perfect means of adjustment are sup- 
plied for instantaneously correcting any varia- 
tion in the speed of the two instruments. The 
advantages of this system appear to be prin- 
cipally these: that the instruments can be kept 
at work incessantly, there being no occasion to 
stop them even for the insertion of a fresh 
message; that either clear Roman characters or 
a cypher can be employed at pleasure ; and that, 
from the way in which the messages are de- 
veloped by the passage of successive styles, it 








of the essays, and award the prizes. 


“tapping” the line. 


end of this splendid salle, which has been con- 


| structed on the most perfect acoustic principles, 


the result of which is, that the effect of music 
executed here is marvellous. Each room is 
hung with tapestry, velvet, or silk. Every 
single visitor tinds at his disposal a suite, con- 
sisting of a splendid drawing-room, boudoir, 
bed-room, and dressing-rocm. On every dress- 
ing-room table are the ordinary contents of a 
gorgeous dressing-case,—ivory brushes, sur- 
mounted by a baron’s coronet; silver boxes, 
containing every species of cosmetique, poudre de 
riz, &c.; exquisite hand-mirrors, mounted in 
sculptured ivory, sandal-wood, or silver. A scent- 
bottle of rare workmanship attracted my atten- 
tion. As the spring flew back, lo! a jewelled 
watch, by Brequet, was revealed encased in the 
top. To mention that hot and cold water pipes 
are laid on to supply each room is superfluous. 
To describe the thrones taken from the Summer 
Palace at Pekin, the jewelled cups from Cellini’s 
chisel, the ceramic from Faenza or Lucca, the 


would be impossible to obtain information by! crystal beakers from Venice, the hangings of 
| broidered satin, is verily beyond my intellect.” 
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FALL of a SuspEnston-BR1per.—French sus- | 
pension-bridges seem to be very liable to fall. | 
The Rotonde Bridge at Nantes, gave way the | 
other day while a herd of forty bullocks was | 
passing over it. The cattle had been divided 
into two portions, of which the first, with two- 
men, got safely across ; but the second lot, with | 
the drover, were precipitated into the water. | 
The man lost his life from the animals falling on | 
him. Several of these latter also perished. The 
bridge was an old one. 


Resvitpinc Cuapets.—Where property is | 
held by trustees to be employed in the repairs of | 
a chapel, and any surplus is to be distributed 
among the poor of the parish, the trustees are 
not authorised to rebuild the chapel, instead of 
merely repairing it, although it is in a very 
dilapidated condition and unequal to the wants 
of the inhabitants, and the trust estate has 
increased very largely since its first institution. 
This was the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood 
upon a question raised under “The Booth’s Chari- 
ties Act, 1846,” containing provisions for the re- | 
pairs and maintenance of Trinity Chapel, Salford. | 


j 
THE NEEDLE GuN A HvpDERSFIELD INVEN- | 
TION.—It has been stated that the principle of 
firing a gun by means of a needle suddenly | 
penetrating an explosive substance fixed in the | 
cartridge, was invented by Mr. John Hanson, of | 
Folley Hall Lead Works, Huddersfield, who com- 
pleted his invention by constructing a breech- | 
loader for his own amusement and service in 
rook shooting. Mr. Hanson had a friend,a gun- | 
smith,—Mr. Golden, of Huddersfield,—to whom, | 
it is said, he gave his invention, which was. 
patented by him in 1843, in the name of Golden | 
& Hanson,—five years before it was made public 
by the Prussian Government. Mr. Golden, at 
the request of the King of Prussia, forwarded | 
two of Mr. Hanson’s guns to him so far back as | 
1846, two years before it became public. 





' 

VeExpor AND PurcHASER: EIGHT PER CENT. | 
INTEREST ON PurcHASE MonEy.—The suit Lady 
Herbert v. The Salisbury and Yeovil Railway Con- 
pany, was where the company having contracted 
to purchase certain lands, agreed, after a fixed 
day, to pay 4l. per cent. interest on unpaid 
purchase-money, and after another fixed pcriod 
to pay 81. percent. The plaintiff claimed specific 
performance of the agreement, and that interest 
might be paid on the purchase-money at the rate 
of Sl. per cent. The Master of the Rolls said— 
“ The question here is not whether interest shall be 
paid at all, but whether 81. per cent. is a penal 
rate of interest such as this Court will relieve 
against. If a man enters into a contract with 

his eyes open to pay a high rate of interest | 
definitely and unconditionally, he cannot after- 
wards complain of the hardness of the contract ; 
nor does it matter whether there is, as in this 
case, an ascending scale of interest. This is 
quite different from a covenant to pay a higher 
rate of interest if the lower rate is not paid 
punctually. The stipulation to pay 81. per cent. 
was an essential term of the contract, and not in 
the nature of a penalty, and no fraud having been 

proved, there must be decree for specific perform- | 

ance according to the terms of the contract.” | 


Diamonps.—M. Chancourtois has rresented an 
interesting memoir to the French Academy of, 
Sciences on the production of diamonds in | 
nature. M.Chancourtois thinks that diamonds | 
have resulted from an incomplete oxidation of | 
carbides of hydrogen, just as the sulphur of the | 
Soljtara results from an incomplete oxidation of | 
sulphuretted hydrogen, all of whose hydrogen is | 
converted into water, while only a part of the | 
sulphur is changed into sulphurous acid. It is | 
by a similar process that petroleum has given | 
rise to bitumen, and this again to graphite. “If, 
then (said the author) a mixture of hydrocarbon 
gases and vapour of water be submitted to slow 
oxidation, diamonds may possibly be obtained.” 
It is even possible, he observes, that “the tubes 
which convey common coal gas along the streets 
may contain such artificial diamonds in abund- 
ance.” Let us take another view of the matter. 
Diamonds, as we have before said, could readily | 
be produced if we had a solvent of carbon. Might | 
not that very interesting and curious fluid from 
two solids,—sulphide of carbon,—under galvanic 
influence, dissolve a certain additional quantity 
of carbon, which, on the gradual withdrawal of 
the galvanic action, might be deposited from the 
sulphide in a crystallized or diamond state ? 
Chemists and electricians are welcome to this 
apr what it — be worth. All we shall ask 
in rm is a g umping big diamond before 

they become as cheap as “ black diamonds.” 
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Loox1nG Forwarp.—A Brighton paper says,— 
We believe we are correct in stating that the 
building operatives in the neighbourhood have 
resolved not to accept work in connexion with 
the new Workhouse here while they can obtain 
employment upon other works which are going 
on in the town, in order to reserve the Work- 
house for a “‘ stock job for the winter.” 


EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE oF ButLptnG Socte- 
Tres IN SuNDERLAND.—The borough of Sunder- 
land, with 103,000 inhabitants, possesses sixty 
building societies, of 13,401 members, and 
45,604 shares. The capital of these societies 
when realized will amount to 1,768,0251. The 
capital has trebled since 1859, when it was 
582,0011., with 3,822 members and 9,432 shares. 
Since 1859, 24 societies have terminated and 36 
been established. 


BatH Scuoot or Art.—A pnblic meeting has 
been held in the Council Chamber for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the Committee of 
the School of Art, recommending the purchase of 
the house, No. 33, Paragon, now occupied for the 
purposes of the school. There was buta very 
small attendance. The report having been 
adopted, the Chairman distributed prizes consist- | 
ing of boxes of mathematical instruments, water | 
colours and crayons, books and certificates, to | 
the pupils. 


Prorosep Oxrorpsuire Frve-Art Exuisition. 





ee, 
TENDERS 
For alterati d iti 
ag a ions and additions to No. 6, Castle-street, 


Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 











ET vcrceumsenvipnedanaiiie 

Sims & Marten.. 

DIE wccinsceiiatinnce 

BI sien cenddipeiesttnaeiiateation . ’ 
II ci cntacinegeusninbbrsskecetede tie 525 0 09 
Crane & Vaughan ...........c.c60c.c0 510 0 9 
Palmer & Son .........sscesesess.ee 460 0 0) 

For finishing five houses, in St. Paul’s- 

W. E. Williams, architect :— REHM. 
OD Seca teins, ocscceandiinniilibiisiads £1,525 0 6 
Davis ........ 1,505 0 6 
Reese preh teil elie 1,200 0 0 
IIE scicrenstcattnadanencttoeonsss 1,189 0 0 
TE sss civihinececnicinsetialcibawies 960 0 0 





For alterations, &c,, to 


remises, Nort 
Gloucester, for P 


Messrs. Davies & Son, Mr eee 














architect :— 

Cluttefbuck (accepted) .........c0000 324 0 0 
F uilding a house and offices, at Harth 

Hoftford, for Messrs. B. Young & Co. Mr, ane 

afchitect :— . 
Norris --. £530 0 0 
IIIT sc henncepititnaisintebecaeninnaabaa tic a 495 11 0 
SETI ccinavenectasangeaiianiiienaaitenieions 495 0 0 
BUD cence scnanictantdudienthchgidheatenebdes 439 7 6 





For rebuilding two malt-houses, recently destroyed by 
fire, at The Wharf, Hertford, for Mr. Jasper Gripper, 
Mr. Wilds, architect :— 


BIR occ <chsnvcsmstictbitesteindensinined £2,735 0 0 
IEEE. Gils ccccnimttinsliinimameaain eoevecene 2,620 0 0 
MEE cracencncnnaatareiatiandiatiniees 2,579 7 0 








We understand, says the Oxford Times, that 


parties in this county, university, and city, to | 
hold next year in the townhall and city build- | 
ings at Oxford, an exhibition under the title! 
of “The Oxfordshire Fine Art and Industrial | 
Exhibition.” Few counties possess such trea- 
sures of art, while the industrial department | 
could be so well and ably represented by Witney, | 
Woodstock, Chipping Nerton, Banbury, and other | 


| towns, as to satisfy the world that Oxfordshire, | 


though ranking high as an agricultural county, 
can also hold its position with respect to mann- | 
factures. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LicutTtnc aT Rartiway Sta-| 
Ttions.—Mr. John Parkes, the gas engineer of the | 
Metropolitan Railway, has recently introduced | 
an improvement into the lamps with which 
stations on the line are farnished. The lamps 
are globe-shaped, and the framework is so light 
that the lamps appear as if they were entirely 
made of glass ; yet their strength is great. The 
lamps at Moorgate-street and Aldersgate-street | 
Stations have been further improved by the 
addition of a sliding-door, held in its place by a 
ring within an upper band of the lamp, and a’ 
clip which grasps the central band: the door is 
all but invisible. 


A New Musevm rn Parts.—The Prefect of the 
Seine, M. Haussmann, had long conceived the 
idea of forming a Municipal Museum of Fine | 
Arts, and for this purpose he some time ago} 
bought two collections, those of M. Legras and | 
M. Gailhabeaud. By a prefectorial decision just | 
issued, according to Galignani, this museum is 
now to be established forthwith. It will consist 
of the pictures bought at various times by the 
municipality, of the collections above-mentioned, 
and of the library of the city, which, though 
seldom talked of, is one of the most interesting 
of the capital. The Municipal Museum will 
comprise public reading-rooms, picture. galleries, 
collections of engravings, medals, seals, &c., all 
relating to the history of Paris from its origin to 
the present day. The municipality have not yet 
made up their minds as to the locality best 
adapted for the museum. 


Tae Miptanp Harpwark Trapes. — The 
reports from the manufacturers of Birmingham 
and other towns are unanimous as to the un- 
usnal depression which characterizes all branches 
of industry. The continental war has, of course, 
virtually closed such markets as Germany, Italy, 
and Austria to our merchants and manufacturers. 
In the East Indies the alarming distress and 
ruin caused by the failure of the Agra Bank 
will for a time paralyse commerce in all its 
pa a Orders from the United States are 

ready checked in some de; by the proposed 
tariff, which has passed ~ gt of Repre- 
sentatives by a majority of forty-one, and is now 
being considered by the Senate. A few Austra- 
lian orders of moderate extent have been given 
out, and a little is being done for the China 
market, both in heavy hardware and shelf goods. 
The home trade is quieter. There have been 
some heavy shipments of machinery from Liver- 
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For new parochial infant schools, Liverpool. Messrs, 


| there is a desire intimated by several infinential | J.A. Picton & Son, architects. Quantities furnished :~ 








ee y 00 
0 en ULL 
eS eae 300 0 6 
ERED ccnsns<arbivcapeidacieniess 22,121 0 0 
Hughes. a 21,909 0 0 
En eae 21,88 0 0 
Ray . 21,776 0 0 
RUIN  Sivcssuswnddviihncciapentinonaie 21,540 0 0 
Weatemerbaed o.ccccccvensssvesieeese 20,782 0 0 
For Jesus-lane Sunday Schools, Cambridge. Mr. W, 
M. Fawcett, M.A., architect :— 

Jackson & Shaw .......-.sccccsessese £2,195 0 0 
BREE SPIE voceutnonbenaicabaneaseatenen 2,103 0 0 
Thoday & Clayton ..........00-0000 2,00 0 0 

IEEE cin cabspnsbniinetndensntannveited 1,995 0 0 
Gray & Bom  ..ccccccccccctversessssoee 1,900 0 0 
Quinser & Attack...........0......... 188 0 0 

For taking down and re-erecting No. 55, Cheapside. 
Mr. Gordon Stanham, architect :— 

ye en £2465 0 0 
re 2,399 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ............+00000+0 1,055 0 0 
Newman & Mauzn.............0..... 1,640 0 0 





Accepted for alterations, &c., at The Grapes public. 
house, Upper Thames-street, Mr. Arthur Harston, 
architect :— 

General Alterations, Fittings, 4c. 
TARTS sidavcersaccecengeosenpiononnais’ £328 10 
Counter and Pewterers’ Work. 
95 0 


0 


0 


4216 0 


PPerrrir itt ite rete ee 





For the erection of warehouse, offices, &c., Hanover- 
street, Liverpool, belonging to Mr. John Ravenscrott. 
Mr. T. Mercer, architect :— 

















Roberta & Robinson ..............- £7,470 0 0 
BORG BOs: sninntisecenndtnnnnenn 7,418 0 0 
OETED ccccccsacocsscossesoocerossoasoesecs 6,934 0 0 
SIRO 5c niserdnnstepsntvtinbidictons 6,853 0 0 

Esp Oe GOR: snrcncicmrkoonanioss toate ek 0-2 
OO ae a ee 6,488 18 0 
Tomkinson & Sons (accepted)... 6,475 0 0 

Tronfounder and Smith's Work. 
RD ois; scsine cintitieoustdecaiionntunnten 1,328 10 0 
Tessimond & Kissack .............+. 1,240 0 0 
Bennett, jun. (accepted) ......... 1,235 0 0 
For additions to convent, Bermondsey. Mr. Hanson, 
architect. Quantities supplied ;— as 

Trayt, Brothers ...........ccccssessees £577 0 0 
BROS... cncsssbecceciocesocsennbecseubestes 430 0 0 
Huleomb 40 0 0 
i - eee 410 0 0 
est 308 0 0 
Pearce 387 0 0 

i asegs $383 0 0 
Nightingale ...... 382 0 0 
Wiikinson & Co. .. 2000 

For villa, at Croydon, Mr. Ernest Bates, architect, 
Quantities supplied ;— 

NEEL < ctereyntesaneeaninnmmrenn cater £362 14 7 
DONE isc.s siwohinssvineckodeoonncensnied 800 0 0 
DNOROOEE 5 yeiccssctnssccidsdoomstiteeentnibers 764 0 0 
Nightingale ..........00 meron 748 0 0 
DOVER sciccsncicdinsnancintusnsannanseenmen 741 0 0 





For warehouse, Southwark-street, for Messrs. Joseph 
Causton & Sons. Mr, J, Ebenezer Saunders, architect. 
aa supplied by Mr, W. M. Broomfield :— 














IES . enatcnesmpsgncnemnsustipeemeonel £15,890 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
Conder es 


Gammon & Sons (accepted) .., 
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